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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Election fever is a thing unknown to Mr. Balfour. 
The more his opponents rant, the cooler and quieter 
seems to be his reasoning. His speech in the City and 
his election address are admirable examples of this. 
Other English statesmen, notably Pitt, have had a great 
power of aloofness in the midst of strife, but none, 
perhaps, the strain of sweet reasonableness which marks 
Mr. Balfour at such times. His speeches indeed are 
** green isles in the wide, deep sea of misery ’’ which at 
election time overwhelms minds of any choiceness or 
subtlety. 


The Lords have reformed themselves so far as they 
can. They have agreed and made known what they 
will do if they get the chance. No doubt evilly-disposed 
people will take this as an illustration of Max O’Rell’s 
remark ‘‘ Les Lords savent vivre ’’ ; though it would be 
a paradox, seeing that most of them are to die as Lords 
of Parliament. It is an honest move all the same. 
The Peers will reduce their numbers, limit re-appear- 
ance to a remnant of them, and take in outsiders or 
*‘new blood ’’ (as you look at it), partly veteran 
officials, partly selected or in some way elected. If the 
House of Lords must be reformed, this seems as good 
a way as any. One must admire the cheerfulness of 
the Peers in contemplating their approaching self- 
sacrifice. There is a chance for any of them to come 
up again, no doubt, but it is a very off chance for a good 
many, and for some of the best because they are silent. 
Mr. Asquith was unhappy in calling them ghosts, as 
Lord Lansdowne says ; they will not be ghosts till after 
the event, when some of them, maybe, in their wander- 
ings will haunt the House of Commons, to Mr. Asquith’s 

right. 


Lord Crewe sang pianissimo in moving the second 
reading of the Parliament Bill, which his Government 


had not meant the Lords, whom it most concerns, to see 
at all. This is the Radical conception of justice—con- 
demn unheard. Lord Lansdowne spoilt that little game, 
and Lord Crewe had the awkward task of moving a 
Bill of which he had already told them discussion would 
be futile. | No wonder he sang soft. It was the 
gentlest measure in the world; indeed, most conserva- 
tive ; it would prevent rash legislation rather than open 
the way to it. How? Well, that was all assumption ; 
Lord Crewe was sure it would work out well; people 
are not so wicked as to make extreme use of the possi- 
bilities of the Bill. And then conferences between the 
Houses would work miracles, the word ‘‘ confer- 
ence ’’ not being in the whole Bill. All these quieting 
words do not touch the brutal fact that the House of 
Commons would be able to pass any Bill it liked in 
contempt of the other House and the country. 


The Referendum was conspicuous in the debate on 
Lord Lansdowne’s resolutions as to the relations of the 
two Houses. What a splendid paradox that all the 
Conservative peers, including Lord-Curzon, who was 
not known to be an enthusiastic believer in referendum, 
were in its favour, and nearly all the democratic peers, 
those who are for paralysing the Upper House, were 
against it. If there is one device that can strictly be 
called democratic, it is referendum, which is the one 
real, undoubted, plain appeal to the people. We do 
not profess to be democrats, but we vastly prefer the 
people to an irresponsible House of Commons, which 
really means an irresponsible party caucus. The 
Government have proclaimed to the world that they are 
afraid of the appeal to the people. Could they have 
given us a better election watchword ? 


We never could have believed that the Liberal party 
might one day shed its Philip Stanhope. Was he not 
in old days the noblest Radical of them all? If it has 
not shed Philip Stanhope, it has almost shed Lord 
Weardale at any rate. His attack on the Government 
policy towards the House of Lords was really astonish- 
ing. Meanwhile it seems that not all Liberal peers 
are taking such a gloomy view of the future as Lord 
Weardale : one of the most revered and solemn of them, 
we chance to know, is already busy arranging for his 
Coronation robes. 
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What is the style with which the Government are 
going to fight this election? Perhaps an interrupted 
sentence in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
at Mile End supplies a good answer to the question. 
‘* An aristocracy ’’, said the Chancellor, ‘‘is like a 
cheese : the older it grows the ’’—‘* the more it stinks ”’, 
exclaimed a Mile-Ender in the audience. Now that was 
really perfect ; it boldly put into Mr. George’s lips the 
exact words that suited them. That is the style in 
which the Government sets forth on their glorious 
errand. 


But style itself cannot win the election, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his friends know very well. 
There must be dangled before the more ignorant and 
brute section of the voters something meatier than 
coarse joking ; and the real bait is easy enough to see. 
One can read it at any rate clear enough between the 
lines of the speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his following, who form the real fighting force on 
the Government side. The bait is plunder. Sweep away 
the House of Lords, down with ail privilege, down with 
the idle pleasure-seeking rich—that you may presently 


real incentive. Can anyone reading these riotous, avid 
speeches doubt for a second what the speaker is driving 
at, striving—not without success—to put into the mind 
of his mob? 


In America, hanging from the walls of some of the 
smartest offices, is the device ‘‘ Get on or get out ’’— 
for they do not give their incompetents a third choice 
as at Winchester. In the same strain, only more 
gross and more perilous, the mob orators of the 
Government are constantly suggesting to the poorer 
class of voters that they shall get hold of the goods of 
the rich. If the hearers are likely to lose sight of this 
incentive, the mob orator instantly brings them back to 
it. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer tried to talk 
somewhat as a Finance Minister and defend his Budget 
the crowd vawned and grew listless, whereupon he 
whipped them up to excitement in a moment by savage 
jibes at rich men, privileged men. And mark the artful 
way in which over and over again the Chancellor and 
his following use the same expression about ‘‘ poor old 
people ’*: the roar of heated applause that greets that 
saying is never-failing—it is the appeal to the have-nots 
against the haves. 


No appeal of the kind, we fully admit, is ever made 
by the Prime Minister and his side of the Government. 
Men like Lord Morley, Lord Crewe and many others in 
the Cabinet are incapable of such horrible electioneer- 
ing. It must be said too that Irish Nationalists in 
urging the masses against the House of Lords are free 
of this grossest offence. They wish to destroy the Peers 
and the Constitution simply that they may have Home 
Rule: they do not suggest to their hearers the con- 
stant idea of plunder. And yet it is this idea that is 
being urged with might and main by the most power- 
ful demagogues in the Government, and though Mr. 
Asquith and his circle refrain from it themselves they 
are acquiescent. 


ae 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning Post’ asks his 
fellow-countrymen: Which do you admire the more, 
Mr. Lloyd George on the aristocracy, or Lord 
George Wellesley, a son of the Duke of Wellington, 
who jumped into the Thames at Putney Bridge 
last Saturday and rescued a drowning girl carried 
away by the tide? Lord George “‘ yielded to the in- 
sistence of the police that he should give his name only 
on the condition that it should be given to his father 
alone ’’. Conceive the George of democracy making so 
little of such a chance ! 


The talk about the leader of the Irish Nationalists as 
the ‘‘ Dollar Dictator ’’ is fooling, and we are sorry 
that Unionist writers have Jent themselves to it. The 
Irish business is not opéra-bouffe as the Liberal press 
and ‘‘ Punch ’’’—has ‘‘ Punch ’’ gone over to the 
Radicals?—are intent to make out, but a deadly 


peril to the Empire. Mr. Asquith with heavy levity 
would guy the whole thing with a phrase about the 
‘ sinister hand of the black angel ’’ of the play—Mr. 
Redmond—but he cannot hide the truth that he is in 
the hands of a party whose plan, plainly announced, is 
to break up the Constitution and the Empire. There 
is no record in our party history of a bargain so corrupt. 
Until the Liberals can get a majority independent of 
the Nationalists they must remain a kept party. 


‘* It is never too late to mend ’’, ruled the humorous 
Speaker, challenged by one who would ‘“‘ rag’ Sir J. 
Rees, who had crossed the floor of the House for con- 
science’ sake. The ‘‘ ragging ’’ came well from an ally of 
Colonel Seely and of the Home Secretary, who hastened, 
we remark, to cut in with an answer to Sir J. Rees’ 
question, and so away from dangerous ground. ‘There 
are signs of a stampede of penitents. Lord Ribblesdale, 
Lord MacDonnell and the Archbishop of York are sup- 
porters of Lord Crewe in the Upper House who find 
themselves constrained to take Lord Lansdowne'’s side. 
Another Liberal rebel raises his voice against them. 
‘** The Lords duly passed last year’s Budget; for aught 
we know, they are prepared to pass this year’s Finance 
Bill as well—but the Government cannot get it through 
the Commons.’’ What would have been said, asks this 
cynic—no fool, by the way—had a Tory Government 
done this thing *’? 


Providence seems to have sent us Mr. Smith as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s natural antidote. He is ‘ racing 
all over England chasing his own wit ”’ like ‘‘ Fluellen ”’ 
and stands out, so far, as protagonist on the Unionist 
side. His repartee is certainly extraordinarily good. 
The interrupter at Highbury no doubt thought he had 
got Mr. Smith when he called out ‘‘ What about 
Grimsby? ’’. It was notorious that Mr. Lloyd George 
had gone down to Grimsby and made a speech there 
the evening before the poll. And the Liberal got in. 
How was Mr. Smith to get out of it? ‘* The gentle- 
man who got in attributed his victory not to Mr. Lloyd 
George, but to prayer.’ This was more than a parry. 
It was a thrust, for Mr. Lloyd George is fond of 
dragging religion into his electioneering. 


The praise of Unionist generalship has not always— 
so to say, and say mildly—been in all the churches. 
That generalship is hugely rehabilitated by the order 
which sends Mr. Bonar Law to North-West Manchester. 
And what of the candidate’s demeanour? He had 
hoped, he tells the electors of Dulwich, to remain their 
member for the course of his public life; but to his 
leader’s request ‘‘ only one answer was possible ’’. 
Well, he leaves a safe seat to tackle Free Traders in 
their very stronghold, and may find them, like Afghans 
attacked, less formidable when attacked. This is the 
sort of front which puts heart into an army. That 
‘* Benthamite arithmetician ’’, who the author of ‘‘ Vir- 
ginibus puerisque *’ wished should calculate the worth 
to their countrymen of the heroic marines of ‘* The 
Wager ’’, would give high marks to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
example. Here is a gallant move and, we strongly 
suspect, a sound one; and the suspicion is more than 
shared by the enemy. Already in North-West Man- 
chester their withers be wrung and their hands they 
wring in public. 


Sir George Kemp, Mr. Bonar Law’s generous but 
visibly twittering opponent, was returned at last elec- 
tion by connivance of Unionist Free Traders. These, 
we may not doubt, will know their duty this time, and 
as to where that lies their head-men have left them in 
no doubt. Nothing could be better than the appeal of 
Lord Cromer and his seven colleagues. ‘‘ All moderate 
men, whether Free Traders or not ’’, will hearken, nor 
be recalcitrant. Among Tariff Reformers there is 
happily no fooling—no Jebbs. Lord Robert Cecil’s 
adoption in North Cambridgeshire is unanimous and 
enthusiastic. The bétise at East Marylebone last time 
was the work of a few headstrong and foolish people, 
plus royaliste que le roi, and by none more profoundly 
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deplored than by Lord Milner and those whom the 
extremists affect to regard as peculiarly their leaders. 


Mr. Asquith has settled, patched up at any rate, the 
Gsborne business by splitting the difference. The 
Labour party get a legal right for trade unions to com- 
bine for political purposes and to establish a political 
fund. Mr. Osborne gets freedom to refuse to contri- 
bute and the absolute separation of the political from 
the general fund. In view of the election this is prob- 
ably the best Mr. Asquith could do. He could not 
afford to do what he would like—leave things alone ; he 
could not afford to offend Mr. Osborne, who is a good 
Liberal and backed by Liberals; he could not afford to 
offend the Labour party. He has tried to please every- 
body. He has improved on the monstrous pre-Osborne 
state of things, but we have not done with the matter 
yet; oh no. There is the Trades Disputes Bill for 
precedent. 


The Home Secretary took the law into his own hands 
on Wednesday. First, acting as a sort of commander- 
in-chief, he sharply called on some constables to clear 
Downing Street of the suffragette rioters; next, he 
ordered Mr. Muskett, the prosecutor for the Commis- 
sioners, to take a line entirely new to police-court 
procedure. ‘‘ This is the first time in the whole of 
my thirty years’ experience as a magisirate ’’, said Sir 
Albert de Ruizen, ‘* that I have ever heard of such a 
course being taken.’’ In the glory and the uproar of 
his electioneering Mr. Churchill will probably make 
very light of this stern rebuke from the senior London 
magistrate. But what a degradation for a Secretary of 
State! Is the Home Office to be dropped to the level 
of the Exchequer? 


The last thing we wish is to make party capital out 
of these odious suffragette scenes; but who can doubi 
for a moment that the Government are answerable for 
the whole of this scandal? By pitiful vacillation from 
the first, by not daring to say no or to say yes, they 
have aroused these people to a rage which is natural 
enough, however disgusting. A strange infirmity of 
will has brought Mr. Asquith to this pass—he and his 
colleagues have to be guarded by policemen from 
hysterical girls. Some people seem to be rather 
tickled at the idea of one Minister having his hat 
‘* jammed over his eves *’ and another having his shins 
barked by a crowd of frantic women. We can draw 
no amusement from such hussy-play. 


The really astonishing fact brought out by the first 
meeting of the creditors of Mr. A. W. Carpenters, who 
was the so-called Charing Cress Bank, was not so 
much the reckless speculation of the concern as the 
public gullibility. Forty thousand pounds were spent 
in three years on advertisements, and people were so 
eager to take the bait of big interest that deposits 
‘*‘ rolled in ’’, according to the Official Receiver, at the 
rate of £10,000 a week. Some cf Mr. Carpenter's 
schemes—the Gaspé railway, for instance—may yet be 
turned to profit; but obviously no man could pay seven 
or eight per cent. for money which he locked up in 
enterprises, good cr otherwise, that could bring no 
return for years. If the public had asked itseli the 
simplest question, Mr. Carpenter's ambitious projects 
could never have been undertaken. The same public, 
of course, lost its head directly some miscreant sug- 
gested that the Birkbeck Bank was also in difficulties. 
What steps will be taken against Mr. Carpenter will 
depend on developments in the course of the inquiry ; to 
the author of the mad run on the Birkbeck there is 
apparently no clue. 


The revolution in Mexico seems to have been a 
failure, at one time it appeared to be distinctly 
dangerous; but accurate information is not easy to 
obtain, as a great deal passes through an American 
medium. The whole career of President Diaz forbids 


us to believe that he would be caught napping, but he 
is an old man and a prolonged tenure of office might 
conceivably have induced over-confidence. There is a 
reported discovery of a plot for the assassination of 
leading members of the Government, in which there is 
nothing intrinsically improbable. The only doubtful 


part of the message seems to be that the President’s 


life was to be spared. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing depends upon the army, and, so far as exist- 
ing information goes, the army has remained faithful 
to the existing régime. All who value law and order 
will sympathise with President Diaz, who has main- 
tained both in Mexico for thirty-three years with mar- 
vellous capacity. He is by far the most remarkable of 
Spanish-American statesmen. His methods would cer- 
tainly not comimend themselves to the National Liberal 
Federation, but he has had to restore order among a 
half-civilised people and to keep the peace, and he has 
done it. The resuit may be seen in the marvellous 
growth of wealth and industry in Mexico under his rule, 
especially during recent years. 


The only formidable rival, General Reyes, has been 
wisely sent abroad ‘‘ to study foreign military systems ”’ 
and he is not apparently a self-seeker or one likely to 
foment revolution. What might happen if President 
Diaz did not survive for his whole term of six years 
it is hard to predict. The Vice-President Corral, on 
whom office would then devolve, is said to be able, and 
it is impossible to form any clear opinion on popular 
feeling from the votes given at the Presidential election, 
for electors are ‘* shepherded ’’ in Mexico more effec- 
tually than in France. Modero, the Opposition can- 
didate, has had to fly the country. Two questions seem 
to be paramount—dislike of the United States, to whom 
Diaz is alleged to be too friendly, and the rise of an 
ambitious educated class. Fear and hatred of the 
United States are easy to understand when we 
remember the robbery of Texas; but President Diaz 
has been much too wary to quarrel with them himself 
or to be forced into a quarrel. The other difficulty will 
have to be faced by his successor. Such a class did not 
exist when the Diaz régime began, probably any suc- 
cessor will hardly be able to retain undivided despotic 
power for long. 


The Duke of Connaught, having delighted the one 
wholly and indisputably loyal region of South Africa 
with his presence, has turned south again from 
Rhodesia. His time in the north was well spent ; what 
native tact and kindliness and the heritage of the reign- 
ing House could do in the Union of South Africa he 
has done. ‘* Outwardly uproarious, inwardly vicious ”’, 
is a judicious private authority’s judgment on the Union 
rejoicings. ‘* Hertzogism ’’ and all that therein is still 
prevail, but it fights against the great forces, and two 
years hence may see it crippled and South African 
politics on another than the racial basis. Meanwhile 
to people at home ‘‘ not to gush so much’’ is the 
Herrickian injunction of loyal South Africans. 


Seven towns vie for the honour of being the birth- 
place of Homer; seven seasons at least have claimed 
the death of Leo Tolstoy.; but at length it is true that 
the great Russian has gone. About his philosophy and 
his theories of life much nonsense has been talked. In 
all probability it will not be possible for many years to 
come to give him his right place as prophet and re- 
former; but he aimed at beauty, and if we accept his 
obiter dictum, ‘‘ Simplicity is the sine qua non of the 
beautiful ’’, we may beg the verdict of future genera- 
tions. His literary gifts could not be held in leash 
by his philosophy; and an art that ranges from the 
savagery and profundity of his novels and plays to the 
gentle symbolism of his short stories and parables has 
won Tolstoy something, at any rate, of immortality. 


The British School at Rome has achieved much in its 
ten years of existence, and the recently issued Report 
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of the Managing Committee notes a gratifying increase 
in the number of students and a satisfactory income. 
For next year—the jubilee of the proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Italy—Sir Rennell Rodd, the Director of the 
School, has arranged an exhibition, and he will also 
assist Professor Lanciani in the Archeological Exhibi- 
tion which is to be held in the Baths of Diocletian. 
For enthusiasts at home, who cannot go and realise 
in situ ‘‘ the grandeur that was Rome ”’, there is forth- 
coming the firstfruits of Mr. Stuart Jones’ ‘‘ Capitoline 
Catalogue of Sculpture ’’, which was begun in 1¢03. 
We need not envy in advance the New Zealander, 
when he comes an zon hence to exhume the statuary— 
shall we say—of Trafalgar Square. 


Humanity is not dead, after all. Oxford sticks to 
Greek. It is a great victory for the Hellenists, for it 
was Congregation and not Convocation which declined to 
make Greek optional for all. No one can say that the 
country parsons did it, or that expert opinion, all those 
who are actively concerned in running the University, 
were in favour of the change and overborne by out- 
side reaction brought up for the purpose. Greek must 
have equal rights with Latin. The ordinary under- 
graduate should be made to know something of both, 
and if he is to be allowed to do with only one, Greek 
must have as good a chance of being taken as Latin. 
This, as Professor Gilbert Murray says, will save Greek 
at the public schools. For the specialist, the mathe- 
matical or science man, we have always been willing 
to let him off Greek; though in our judgment it will 
generally be better for him if he is not let off. 


If one could be a doctor, would it not be altogether 
more glorious to write ‘‘ qualified practitioner ’’ on the 
brass plate than to add the jejune initials M.D.? There 
is an attractive academic ring about the phrase ; but, 
for sheer romance, surely ‘‘ unqualified ’’ is the more 
appealing epithet. The Local Government Board has 
been making inquiries of the medical officers of health 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain, and it 
has now issued a Blue-book dealing with the practice 
of unqualified persons. The report appears to be sur- 
prised at the survival of witches in twentieth-century 
England—we ourselves have seen a dame possessed 
of the evil eye, but we had scarcely realised the havoc 
caused by the American dentist. The worst dangers 
seem to be the ordinary chemists, who prescribe for 
cancer, which they cannot diagnose, or for eye-diseases, 
where the risk of error is appalling. 


But what is a quack? Any unorthodox healer, we 
suppose, who offends the iatric trade union of his day 
by succeeding where they fail. When a young English 
doctor sees with his own eyes a faith-cure at Lourdes 
he shakes his head, but he goes home and looks up 
cerebral suggestions and ganglions. The medical 
authorities discountenance ‘‘ bonesetters ’’; but there 
is one, with a consulting room in Park Lane, who, 
according to an article in the current ‘‘ English Re- 
view ’’, vould appear to enjoy a remarkably satisfac- 
tory clientéle in spite of boycott. Herbalists, too, come 
under the censure of the Blue-book ; yet we recall with 
a regretful smile the face and figure of an Oxford 
Socialist—is his name not chronicled in ‘‘ The Life of 
William Morris ’’?—who till lately plied the trade of 
herbalist in all simplicity and honour. 


The bills or posters of two or three low-class weekly 
papers really ought to be noticed by the police. Has 
Scotland Yard no power or will to act in the matter? 
Week after week one is struck with horror by the 
announcements on these posters, which alternate be- 
tween extreme brutality and sheer indecency. The 
editors and proprietors might surely be prosecuted with 
success, but naturally private individuals hate the idea 
of being mixed up with such cases. The police should 
move, 


THE SINGLE ISSUE. 


T is at all elections very difficult for the voter to 
keep his eye on the point. To be sure, there are 
generally so many issues thrust before his puzzled head, 
and there are so many politicians bent on confusing 
those issues, that he most often votes for the candidate 
who is clearly for something, without pondering very 
deeply what that something is. That is why extreme 
policies tell, contrary to the prevalent but fallacious 
opinion that the masses are in favour of compromise 
and the least change necessary. Extreme politicians 
always push their pet policy at every election. Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Churchill make every election turn 
upon the selfish iniquity of the peers and the rich; 
some Tariff Reformers persist in saying that every 
appeal to the people is an opportunity for advocating a 
change in our fiscal system. This General Election is 
distinguished from its predecessors by the fact that 
there is only one official issue before the electors, 
namely, the Parliament Bill of the Government, as to 
which the Ministerialists cry, as their fathers and grand- 
fathers cried of another Bill, ‘‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill’’. Yes, but that cry was 
raised of a Reform Bill which had passed through all 
its stages in the House of Commons—first reading, 
second reading, committee, report, and third reading— 
and which had been read a first and second time in the 
House of Lords. Where is this Parliament Bill of the 
Government? How many people have seen it, or read 
it? What stages of discussion has it passed through 
in either House of Parliament? It has been read a first 
time in the House of Commons, it has been read a first 
time in the House of Lords; but by neither House has 
it been discussed. The members of the House of Com- 
mons were told that they would have ample time to 
discuss it when it was returned to them by the House 
of Lords. The members of the House of Lords were 
told that discussion was then too late and would be 
waste of time. The Episcopal Bench may be supposed 
to be a little outside the arena of party politics: if the 
prelates have a leaning, it is certainly not against the 
democratic side. We abstract the following words 
from the speech of the Archbishop of York: ‘* No 
General Election on a question of such great import- 
ance was ever approached by the people with less in- 
formation as to the real issues which are at stake. .. . 
The difficulty is that all chance of giving full and 
adequate discussion has been denied to both Houses of 
Parliament by the decision of the Government to dis- 
solve.”’ Indeed, if Lord Rosebery had not persisted 
in his resolutions for the reform of the House of Lords, 
and if Lord Lansdowne had not insisted on tabling and 
explaining his resolutions for regulating the relations 
of the two Houses, the General Election would have 
taken place without any discussion in Parliament at all 
of a measure which, the nation are told, is their sole 
means of salvation. Does it not look as if the Govern- 
ment wanted to rush the Parliament Bill past the elec- 
tors without discussion? Can they honestly believe, 
as Lord St. Aldwyn asked them, that their Bill is the 
only solution of the crisis? If there had been no Con- 
ference, the Ministers might have pretended to believe 
that there was no alternative to their proposal. But 
after sitting in the Conference for five months they 
must know very well that there are the alternatives now 
tabled by Lord Rosebery and Lord Lansdowne which 
they have done their best to prevent the country from 
so much as seeing, still less considering. But the 
alternative scheme to the Parliament Bill is out, and 
has been debated in the House of Lords in one of 
the few but illuminating arguments on the subject 
which the dissolving tactics of the Government have 
permitted. Lord St. Aldwyn stated, with his accus- 
tomed clearness, the effect of the Government Bill: 
“* It will deliver the country, in its Constitution, in the 
whole of its future, to the unchecked domination of a 
single Chamber, elected on a democratic basis. . .°. 
You are proposing in the name of political freedom to 
substitute arbitrary rule for parliamentary government 
—the arbitrary rule of a single Chamber, governed itself 
by a Prime Minister and a party caucus, and deprived 
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of the liberty of free debate.’? We are glad that the 
race of ecclesiastical statesmen is not yet extinct, and, 
having quoted from his Grace of York, we will add a 
few words from the temperate and telling speech of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : ‘‘ A controversy of this 
sort . . . is not settled by one party triumphing and 
trampling upon the other. It is spoken of as if it was 
simply a conflict between a party of peers on one side 
and the people of England on the other. It is nothing 
of the kind. The differences, such as they are, are be- 
tween one half of England and the other half, and no 
mere overriding of the minority will do what the nation 
needs.”’ 

The profound truth of the Primate’s words will best 
be realised by thinking over these few simple figures. 
The General Election of 1906 gave the Radicals a 
majority of about 350 in the House of Commons, yet 
in the electorate they only polled about 55 per cent. 
of the voters. The election of 1910 gave the present 
Government an apparent majority of 120, but in the 
three kingdoms there were elected 275 Radicals, 273 
Unionists, 70 Nationalists, 4o Labour-Socialists, and 
11 O’Brienites. Leaving out the Irishmen and the 
Labourites, the party of Mr. Lloyd George was just 
two more than the party of Mr. Balfour. Yet in the 
face of these facts the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
the effrontery to declare that the issue is whether 600 
peers shall rule over 40,000,000 souls! It is difficult 
to deal with a controversialist of this kidney, but the 
Archbishop and Lord Selborne were perfectly right in 
saying that no partisan settlement of the question can 
be permanent. A study of electoral statistics during 
the last quarter of a century shows that a majority in 
the House of Commons hardly ever represents more 
than 55 per cent., and very seldom as much as 60 per 
cent., of the electorate. It is quite possible that a 
majority in the House of Commons might be chosen by 
a minority of the electorate. If all the seats of the 
victorious party were won by small majorities and all 
the seats of the unsuccessful party were won by large 
majorities, this would be the case. So long therefore 
as the two great parties are at all evenly balanced in 
the constituencies any settlement of the Second Cham- 
ber question to be final must be a compromise, must be 
something accepted by sensible men of all parties as, 
if not the best conceivable solution, at all events the 
best attainable. Even if the Radicals and the Red- 
mondites succeed in increasing the Ministerial majority 
in the course of the next few weeks, which is extremely 
unlikely, nothing would be settled. You cannot trample 
on a minority which is in fact a majority of England, 
the predominant partner, the man who pays after all is 
said and done. If the Conservatives succeed in reduc- 
ing the Government majority to sixty or seventy, which 
is almost certain to happen, then nothing in the way of 
the Parliament Bill can be passed. There can be no 


question of creating 500 peers to satisfy 70 Irish | 


rebels. Of course if the Unionists secure a majority 
the Parliament Bill will go into the dustbin, and we 
trust that after remedying the injustice of the last two 
Budgets Mr. Balfour will immediately bring in a Re- 
distribution Bill, which will take forty seats from 
Ireland and give them to the suburbs of London and 
the home counties. There must be no dallying with 
the distribution of political power this time. Mr. 
Asquith has declared war, and war he shall have. 
Therefore it is that as Constitutionalists we have no 
deep-seated fear as to the future. We know that in 
the long run the money and brains of England will beat 
‘‘the blind hysterics of the Kelt’’ and the dour 
democracy of Scotland. But for the moment we must 
act and speak as if it were otherwise; above all the 
real issue must be stated. The Parliament Bill of the 
Government proposes to enact that the House of Lords 
shall have no power to reject or amend Money Bills, 
and that Bills other than Money Bills may be rejected 
twice in two subsequent sessions, but if rejected a third 
time are to be carried straight to the Throne for signa- 
ture as if the House of Lords did not exist. With 
regard to Money Bills there is no measure of social 
reform that does not involve the expenditure of money, 


whether by a charge on the Consolidated Fund or the 
laying-on of taxes. As for other Bills, the House of 
Commons might in the third year of its existence pass 
into law, against the twice-repeated opinion of the 
House of Lords, Bills for Home Rule, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, manhood and womanhood 
suffrage, the nationalisation of the land, pensions 
at the age of fifty, a thousand a year for every 
member of Parliament, even the abolition of the 
Monarchy. If the House of Commons were com- 
posed of free and independent gentlemen, allowed 
to speak and vote according to conscience, such ex- 
travagant follies of legislation might be laughed aside 
as impossible contingencies. But the House of Com- 
mons is not free, it is closured and whipped hither and 
thither as -the Cabinet or a committee of the Cabinet 
choose to order. This is true of both parties. The 
Cabinet is composed of twenty Ministers, of whom there 
is always and unavoidably an inner ring of three or five. 
At present Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill are the triumvirate that rule our lives. In 
other times it is Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Lansdowne who put forth ukases from Downing 
Street. If any individual member of Parliament dares 
to think for himself or to speak what he thinks, he is 
scolded and threatened and finally drummed out of his 
party. Is it to a single Chamber, chosen in clamour 
and mendacity, gagged and drilled by the machine and 
dissolved whenever it suits the party game of a 
Minister, that educated Britons are going to hand over 
their fortunes and their Empire? The resolutions of 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Lansdowne may not make a 
perfect scheme, it is obvious that the wording is loose 
and vague in several respects; but their plan would 
at least save our necks from the most galling yoke of 
all, that of a plebeian oligarchy. 


MR. GEORGE'S WHITECHAPEL. 


N R. LLOYD GEORGE has been boasting in Mile- 

End that at the last General Election he made 
about fifty speeches. ‘‘ Yes,’’ retorted Mr. F. E. 
Smith, ‘‘ and we won a hundred seats—two for every 
specch.’’ This was something more than a smart hit. 
Substantially it was a correct summary of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s platform work. In ‘the Liberal party, as 
handed down from Gladstonian to Campbell-Bannerman 
days, and surviving into the present dispensation, there 
are plenty of solid, stolid, self-respecting persons who 
think a good deal about character—especially other 
people’s characters—and abhor the volatile humour 
which is Mr. Lloyd George’s one redeeming grace. In 
a music-hall kind of way the “little Welshman ”’ (his 
own name for himself) is sometimes funny. We forget 
the highwayman as we smile at the pantaloon. But 
that is not the light in which these variety entertain- 
ments presented by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
strike the serious Nonconformist Radicals in England. 
They were profoundly disquieted by his antics: one 
moment cracking little jokes with boyish glee, the next 
moment shedding tears in public in order to show how 
tenderly he loved his country. For the exactions and 
iniquities of the Budget, much as prosperous Liberals 
dislike them, they properly held him no more responsible 
than his esteemed colleagues, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 


Grey, and Mr. Haldane, the triumvirate of public virtue.. 


If Mr. Lloyd George had proposed, they had agreed. 
The difference was that they paid their supporters the 
compliment of keeping a straight countenance. They 
defended the Cabinet policy with solemn arguments. 
Now the typical Radical Dissenter does not mind hum- 
bug if the thing be done decently and in order. Mr. 
Lloyd George did it indecently. Sometimes he nearly 
told the truth. He made it quite plain that the land 
taxes had been increased in order to punish the country 
gentlemen for being as a_ class Conservatives or 
Unionists. He exulted openly in the coming destruc- 
tion of family estates, and expected, it was clear, to be 
complimented upon his cleverness. 

The result was that he opened the eyes of a good 
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many Radicals who had previously been impressed with 
a belief in the earnestness of his hatred for the House 
of Lords, the Church of England, and all the other in- 
stitutions which they wish to make away with. But 
the Limehouse exhibition, followed by the displays in 
Mile End (when he was supporting an out-and-out 
Socialist) and S. Pancras, has estranged not a few 
worthy citizens who will most reluctantly abstain from 
voting for the Government. From this point of view, 
so neatly urged by Mr. F. E. Smith, Unionists need 
not complain of Mr. Lloyd George’s activity. On the 
contrary, they may wish more leather to his lungs. 
For the coming struggle it may be as useful to circu- 
late leaflets reproducing his vulgarities as distributing 
samples of Unionist statecraft. But if we look a little 
ahead, the case is altered. The sort of abtise in which 
Mr. Lloyd George for the last few years has been deal- 
ing tends to lower the whole tone of public life. It is 
not particularly clever, even at its best, and it is de- 
plorably easy to imitate. Given a few prominent poli- 
ticians indulging in these slanging matches, and 
Imperial politics will soon be degraded to the Irish level. 
But the Irish have a certain genius for racy invec- 
tive, and generally invest it with a wit that makes the 
thing tolerable. Now and again, we confess, Mr. 
Lloyd George is inspired with a streak of Keltic fancy, 
but the bulk of his speeches, apart from the animated 
delivery, is dreary stuff. It reminds one of the vicious 
twaddle that used to be talked on public platforms in 
the days of the Bulgarian Atrocities agitation, when 
inexpert declaimers took Mr. Gladstone's temper for 
their model, and failed only to reproduce the dignity of 
his language and the ring of his misguided passion. 
Something of the same unhappy bitterness was kept 
up, a few years later, when the first organised cam- 
paign was started against the House of Lords. The 
ranting was so evidently overdone, and ordinary level- 
headed people were so obviously disgusted, that with 
common consent the politicians mended their manners. 
Not until the Chinese Slavery cry was got up was the 
country annoyed with a renewal of clumsy and tiresome 
cursing. 

Take the spite out of Mr. Lloyd George's speeches, 
and, we admit, there would be little left. Yet we may 
be excused for doubting whether he is as malignant as 
he seems. True, he accuses the upper classes of being 
niggardly in refusing to help the poor, mean in trying 
to evade their share of taxation, heartless in seeking 
their pleasures at the cost of their neighbours. But to 
a man brought up as he was, living in such asso- 
ciations, and having no aims beyond personal am- 
bition, there is nothing very offensive in the charges 
that he flings broadcast. These epithets of his are but 
counters in the political game—things to score points 
with. It is a fair rule that you may estimate a man’s 
character by what he says and thinks about other people. 
If he accuses English country gentlemen of thinking 
about nothing but their hunting and shooting, he knows 
very well that the indictment is ridiculously untrue. 
Half the horsemen at a smart meet are strangers or 
squatter aliens from London, and more than half the 
best shoots are let to City men, because otherwise the 
landlord could not make both ends meet at the end of 
the year—let alone providing against death duties. All 
this is perfectly familiar to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but if he can get a laugh or raise a hoot 
that is all he cares about. Nor, to do him justice, 
would he be deeply resentful if an adversary were to 
scoff at his not infrequent relaxations or suggest that 
his fiery zeal for the people was simulated and paid 
for at the rate of £100 a week. These are not the 
things that gentlemen say about one another. Nor 
would the Labour members argue in this style. We 
profess no great admiration for the working-man 
politician as represented in recent Parliaments. But 
we say with pleasure that (with one or two exceptions) 
they aim at a certain standard of public manners and, 
opinions apart, discuss public affairs with reserve and 
dignity. Mr. Lloyd George might do worse than copy 
them. Mr. John Burns, for instance, can give hard 
knocks in debate, but, though his taste is not always 


impeccable, we cannot recollect any single instance of 
his resorting to Mr. Lloyd George’s weapons. The 
fact is that manners are not a question of class or 
education so much as of character. 

If the country squires teach their sons, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says, to ride and shoot, they 
do not neglect the third element (kai dAnbevew ) in the 
young barbarian’s education. It is the disregard for 
truthfulness which lies at the root of platform scurrility 
accusations and recriminations such as are bandied 
about by third-rate solicitors in police-courts are 
generated by knowledge of their own shady practice in 
their offices. No offence is intended or taken on either 
side. The same edifying interchange of personalities 
takes place at certain notorious district councils and 
boards of guardians. That is the members’ idea of 
fun. Hitherto, for a long time, it has been excluded 
from national politics. In the old days it was excluded 
by the duel. Such a speech as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
in Whitechapel would have led to half-a-dozen chal- 
lenges. When that sanction of good manners fell in to 
disuse, its place was taken by the natural moderation 
and forbearance observed by gentlemen in their mutual 
dealings. These forces have not altogether been lost 
to the House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd George himself 
stands in awe of the Speaker ; perhaps he is not quite in- 
sensible to the traditions and genius of the place. He 
has undergone one or two sharp trouncings—one in 
particular from Mr. Gladstone. Even now, we believe, 
he dare not presume on his position to speak in the 
Limehouse or Whitechapel strain. He would quickly 
get a lesson, perhaps from his own side. It is commonly 
said of him that he *‘ as soon as he gets 
into a public meeting. That is charitable but incorrect. 
His line of argument has been carefully thought out, 
his phrases prepared, his insults premeditated. It is 
the natural man whom we see on the platform. The 
artificial and improved phase is reserved tor Parliament. 
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THE OSBORNE DILEMMA. 


IRST Mr. Redmond; then Mr. Osborne; really ene 
pities the Prime Minister. It is bad enough to 

have one taskmaster; to have two is more than a fair 
share of trouble. To break clean away from both was 
more than mortal politician could do. To Mr. Redmond 
Mr. Asquith has had to knock under. That pill had to 
be swallowed, and we shall see the effect of the dose on 
the party later on. But at the Labour party and Mr. 
Osborne the Prime Minister makes something of a 
stand, for the moment anyway; we would not say he 
will not be moved on again befere long. But he will 
not be driven continually; he will have his breathing 
halt. In every way one can understand that Mr. 
Asquith would have much preferred to say nothing 
about the Osborne judgment until after the election. 
He must lose, whatever he said. It is exceedingly 
unfortunate for Mr. Asquith that Mr. Osborne himself 
and many of his followers are Liberals. Did not Mr. 
Osborne paper his house yellow with Sir John Simon’s 
“bills in the Walthamstow bye-election? Had Mr. 
Osborne been a Conservative and his whole movement 
a mere Conservative diversion, all would have been 
simple enough. Justice, the most elementary justice, 
would have required that the law shouid be altered, and 
every member of a trade union be made to submit to 
having money he subscribes for provident or for strike 
purposes applied to promote the election of candidates 
whose politics he abhors. Then the Labour party would 
have been squared and the road cleared. But Mr. 
Osborne is not a Conservative, and his protest is a 
Liberal protest. So a Liberal Government could not 
ignore it. But how was Mr. Osborne to be quieted and 
the Labour party appeased at the same time? They 
wanted opposites. It was easy to throw over one and 
please the other, but that would not do. It was neces- 
sary to please both. But the Prime Minister would not 
go the whole hog either for the Labour party or Mr. 
Osborne: that was too much for him. He squeezes 
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through the dilemma by giving something to each. 
This of course will satisfy neither party ; no compromise 
ever does or can. But it is possible he has given 
enough to each to keep it quiet on the subject during 
the election. Mr. Asquith’s settlement makes no one 
happy—himself probably least of all; but it saves 
everybody from being unhappy to exasperation. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Asquith, left free, would 
have preferred to leave things as they are. A trade 
union ought not to be a political society ; it cannot per- 
form its proper trade and provident functions so well, 
even if it can do it at all, if it undertakes party 
political work also. In the long run trade unions 
are much more powerful bodies if they keep clear of 
party politics ; by becoming Socialist they lose the sup- 
port of much public opinion that would be entirely with 
them as workmen's protection societies. It is possible 
they might with advantage to themselves and to their 
proper work send representatives to Parliament, if those 
representatives concerned themselves only with labour 
and could keep aloof from sheer politics and from party. 
But trade-union representatives have never been able to 
do this. They either gravitate to the Liberal party 
and become indistinguishable from it, or are plain 
Socialists. In either event they alienate a good deal of 
support from social reform, which a non-political trade 
union could turn to good account, and invariably come 
to set much more store on their politics than on their 
labour. 

The question settled by the Osborne decision is, of 
course, wholly different from the question whether a 
trade union should or should not have any politics or pay 
members of Parliament. That decision merely settled, 
what no civilised community could deny, that the money 
which a man has subscribed under a legal representa- 
tion must not be applied to purposes inconsistent with 
that representation. Therefore Liberal and Conserva- 
tive trade-unionists were right to protest against money 
which they had paid to a union as a non-party body 
being used to support a Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment; just as a Socialist might rightly have objected 
to a Conservative or Liberal being paid. That de- 
cision merely declared the law; it said nothing as to 
the desirability of a trade union being allowed to do 
what at present it is not allowed—pay members of 
Parliament out of the common fund. If a new Act 
plainly stated that a trade union might do this, every 
subscribing member would know that he must take his 
chance of his money being used for political purposes, 
and maybe purposes he was opposed to. There would 
be no injustice ; but it would probably be extremely in- 
jurious to trade unions. Thousands, knowing what they 
had to risk, would leave their unions, and thousands 
of others would be deterred from joining. As a states- 
man Mr. Asquith would not—so far—legalise an ar- 
rangement thus injurious to labour. But he must do 
something in the direction desired by the Labour party ; 
so he has undertaken to make it lawful for trade unions 
to have a separate political fund, to which, however, their 
members cannot be compelled to subscribe. This is an 
undoubted improvement on the position before the 
Osborne judgment, but, in our view, it will tend to 
injure trade unions by making them political. They 
have always been more or less political, no doubt, but 
now they will be legally recognised political bodies, 
though they will have non-political members. Also 
many working men who would wish to join a union for 
non-political benefits may be deterred by dislike of the 
odium that will follow on refusal to contribute to the 
political fund. 

Labour members and some others are fond of repre- 
senting the Osborne judgment as a blow to Labour 
representation. The same, we expect, will be said of 
Mr. Asquith’s compromise. This is a misrepresenta- 
tion. If trade-unionists wished to subscribe to send 
«a man to Parliament, they could do it voluntarily after 
as much as before the Osborne judgment. All that 
judgment did was to save them from having to do it 
involuntarily. Therefore if the Labour party’s election 
chest has suffered, it simply means that they are no 
longer able to take members’ money against their will. 


This is precisely what they want to be able todo. They 
know that vast numbers will not want to support the 
political fund, and this will lessen their supplies and at 
the same time show too accurately the real strength and 
weakness of the party. If they want only voluntary 
support, they can have their Independent Socialist party 
(which they once had), and that would serve every 
honest political purpose perfectly well. 


INDIA UNDER LORD MINTO. 


(een may and do differ as to the sagacity 

of Lord Minto’s policy and the propriety of his 
measures. But through all his trials he bore himself 
as a gallant and chivalrous gentleman who took no 
thought of his personal safety nor sought to evade re- 
sponsibility, even for measures that were not of his 
own contrivance. His cheery optimism never failed in 
all his trials, even to the very last. To form a fair 
estimate of his work it is necessary to recall the circum- 
stances in which he assumed office. He might be 
described as an emergency Viceroy. Finding himself 
unsupported by the Secretary of State in his difference 
from Lord Kitchener, Lord Curzon had suddenly re- 
signed. The Conservative Government was growing 
old, and selected, after no long consideration, one of 
its party, who, being himself a soldier and having 
served in India, seemed well suited to compose the 
difficulties which had arisen. This proved easy. Lord 
Kitchener, having obtained the substance, characteris- 
tically regarded the shadow with indifference. Harmony 
was restored till the great task of military reorganisa- 
tion was greatly accomplished. In another respect 
Lord Minto has been fortunate. He has had little 
financial trouble to face. Up to the last six months 
fhe revenue remained equal to the demands upon it. 
He was able to remit taxation—unwisely as it now 
seems—as well as to meet Lord Kitchener’s requisi- 
tions. Even the additional taxes imposed last April, 
in spite of the reasoned remonstrance of the Indian 
members, have already proved unnecessary. It is a 
curious comment on the Reforms that on the first 
occasion when Lord Minto’s new Councillors tendered 
him weighty and sound advice on a matter with which 
they were peculiarly qualified to deal that advice was 
disregarded. 

Lord Curzon’s determined efforts to bring every 
department up to the highest point of efficiency had 
inevitably assailed some vested interests and disturbed 
the Oriental preference for old-time methods. The 
very remedy of abuses had excited a certain antagonism 
among people to whom efficiency is not the first object 
of administration. What India wanted at this stage 
was rest while the officials and the country settled down 
to assimilate the new principles and conditions. Un- 
fortunately this was not to be. Though outwardly 
peace prevailed throughout India when Lord Minto took 
office, the spirit of unrest was abroad. Moreover, he 
had received a very embarrassing legacy in the Par- 
tition of Bengal. Rightly or wrongly, it certainly 
gave an opening to the Bengali agitators. To the last 
day of Lord Minto’s term it has served as a rallying 
cry for the seditious output of the Bengal schools and 
colleges. A more dangerous movement had started in 
Bombay, where the Maratta Brahmans combine an 
intellectual subtlety quite equal to that of the Bengali 
with a far greater virility and power of initiative. And 
they had as leader perhaps the most dangerous man in 
India—Tilak—now a prisoner in Mandalay. This was 
the position Lord Minto soon saw he had to face. At 
this crisis he came under the influence and control of 
the philosophic radicalism which had taken possession 
of the India Office. One need not enquire whether the 
real parent of the reformed Councils was Lord Minto 
or Lord Morley. Probably they had no parent, but 
just grew. It was by this time realised on all sides that 
the policy of associating Indians more largely in the 
government would be wise policy, even though it were 
not inevitable. The method adopted was probably the 
best for the time. The first Council has so far justified 
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its creation; but for various reasons it contains very 
few of the Extremist party. We have yet to see what 
will happen if they succeed in capturing any con- 
siderable number of seats. 

In matters of general policy and constitutional re- 
forms Lord Minto was bound to take his instructions 
from the Secretary of State. This cannot be said of 
his executive measures. The Governor-General is by 
law invested with the superintendence, direction, and 
control of affairs civil and military, and in the dis- 
charge of such functions is associated with the members 
of his Executive Council as colleagues, and is ordinarily 
bound by the opinion of the majority. It is neither 
regular nor even legal for him to act alone or on private 
instructions from the Secretary of State. By his dis- 
charge of these obligations he must be judged. The 
Reform measures first took shape in August 1906. 
The first reformed Council met in January 1910. The 
history of the intervening period is a lamentable story 
of the growing strength and boldness of the party of 
disorder and the weak, vacillating action of the central 
administration. While sedition developed into anarchy 
and open outrage, the measures of the Government 
were either insufficient or were deferred till the mis- 
chief had outgrown the remedy. The men who might 
and would have acted with vigour and promptitude 
were discouraged—the fate of Sir B. Fuller did not 
help to create confidence. The spirit of compromise 
and concession ran too largely through the measures of 
the Viceroy. It is out of place in ruling an Oriental 
community accustomed to an autocratic system. There 
can be no compromise between the forces of order and 
disorder—between those who are endeavouring to over- 
throw the existing power and those whose duty it is 
to maintain it. 

Lord Minto’s attitude towards the native chiefs has 
been a bright spot in his administration. Though he 
failed to act on their advice, he treated them with a 
respect and courtesy which has effaced the impression 
produced by his predecessor’s more autocratic proceed- 
ings. Last year in a series of letters he consulted them 
as to the best methods of dealing with the growing 
spirit of disorder and anarchy—a wise and statesman- 
like measure calculated to arouse them to a sense of 
the common danger and to excite—as it did—a feeling 
of identity in interest with the Paramount Power. It 
should have been instructive to find these rulers advo- 
cating stern measures to suppress the seditious 
press, recognising the futility of judicial proceedings 
against avowed rebels, and of punishment instead 
of prevention, condemning protracted trials and 
suggesting the more extended use of the power 
of deportation. Insight thus gained into the Oriental 
view of dealing with Orientals may yet be fruit- 
ful. So far it has borne nothing. Either Lord 
Minto was not a free agent or he failed to 
strengthen his authority by association with a strong 
Council. He took his choice of methods and must bear 
the responsibility—and the discredit if there was any. 

His farewell speech at Simla contains some signifi- 
cant deathbed confessions. He utters guarded warn- 
ing against the grave danger of centralising the control 
of Indian affairs in the hands of a distant Minister. 
He recognises the injustice of superseding the Indian 
services who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. He contests the wisdom of appointing Indians 
as such to the supreme executive bodies, and he admits 
that he has—nolens volens—steered his solitary course 
in Opposition to the advice of the experienced men about 
him. Why, then, did he do all these things? The 
answer may vindicate his loyalty without adding to his 
reputation as a ruler. Lord Minto claims finally that 
the battle has been won. This is a dangerous illusion. 
But Lord Hardinge is not its victim. In a farewell 
speech he declared it to be his task to see that the 
word ‘* government ’’ be synonymous with peace, order, 
and security. This it has not been in India for some 
years, 


TOLSTOY. 


N°? great man ever lived of whom more nonsense 

has been talked than Tolstoy, nor has anyone 
been more persistently called great for those very things 
in which he was not great but little. Perhaps the acme 
of absurdity was reached by a writer in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
who declared that his last sacrifice in leaving the com- 
forts of his home transcended the sacrifice of the youth- 
ful Buddha when he left his palace and his bride. What 
the legendary Buddha did while all his faculties were 
in their prime Tolstoy did in the feebleness of decay, 
swept away at last like an old dead leaf in the storm of 
that conflict between his disciples and his family which 
we can still hear raging in the distance over his grave. 
All the circumstances of his end, all that he did and all 
that he said in those last days, proclaimed the dismal 
triumph of what was bad and doctrinaire in his mind, 
the old arrogance, the old pretence of heartlessness and 
indifference to the ties of affection. ‘‘I am going 
away, but others remain who understand the purpose 
of this life.’’ ‘* Why are there so many of you about 
me? There are many other suffering people in the 
world.’ 

And the pity of it is that he was really a very great 
man. That he was a great novelist, perhaps the 
greatest of all, is a long-established and familiar truth. 
But besides that he was a great personage, one who 
was beautiful and dignified in his life, pre-eminently an 
aristocrat, endowed with that last gift of peyadompéraa, 
like all great personages, a great animal as well as a 
great man; eager, strong, vigorous ; with a passionate 
enjoyment of life, of gaiety, of love, of friendship, of 
children. And in thé light of his rich nature he saw 
life vividly, strong and intoxicating, full of bright 
colours and deep emotions. Above all, he had the 
noble gift of sympathy; he could cast himself in 
imagination into the skin of others and see the world 
as they saw it. And the result was that all that he 
wrote in his early days was alive with interest from 
end to end. By the age of twenty-five he had written 
Childhood and Youth ’’, ‘‘ The Cossacks ‘‘ Sebas- 
topol Sketches ’’; he was already one of the greatest 
writers of Russia; a big, lean, deep-eyed, Mongole- 
cheeked lieutenant in the Guards. And all his life he 
never quite lost those gifts with which his mind had 
been so finely endowed from the beginning. But his 
growth was soon warped by the disease of doctrinaire 
Reason, a small thing at first, but ever increasing, 
nourished by pride, until it choked and stifled the finer 
part of him. Reason is the greatest of goods when it 
is allied with Imagination ; if it wars with Imagination, 
as it did in Tolstoy, there is something wrong with 
Reason. And the something wrong with Tolstoy’s 
Reason was that it was not in communion with the 
Reason of other men; it was not part of the Reason 
flowing through the world, but an eddy, a backwash, 
a cold personal affair. 

It is one of the charms of the Russian mind that it 
takes nothing for granted ; it questions axioms ; it goes 
back to first principles. A Russian discussing affairs 
of civilisation has something of the fresh and naif 
charm of a negro or savage king come to England on 
a first visit. Tolstoy had this naiveté and charm; but 
then he had so early built himself a pulpit of his novels, 
he was so accustomed to be heard, others to listen; 
he and his auditors fell to reverencing his blunt ques- 
tionings of life as if they were the ejaculations of a 
seer. Tolstoy was never a scholar. He was a Guards- 
man that took to literature; he had the Guardsman’s 
education—colloquial French and English, a smatter- 
ing of Latin at school and university. He had not 
learnt the patience of the scholar or the scholar’s respect 
for other minds. All his life he never got into touch 
with what mankind had already thought and achieved 
in the matters that interested him. He scampered over ° 
the surface of what had been written by the wise men 
before him, pishing and pshawing, convinced from the 
beginning that they were ignorant charlatans, and then 
propounded theories of his own, warped by mistrust of 
what his smatterings revealed him, riddled with the 
weaknesses against which their experience might have 
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warned him. In political economy, in criminology, in 
biblical criticism, he was a child. The originalities of 
his Gospel Commentary proceed as much as anything 
from his ignorance of Greek, which he set himself to 
learn when he was forty. 

While he trusted to his God-given instincts what 
power he had! The world seemed full of sap and 
freshness to him then. What a master he showed him- 
self in ‘‘ War and Peace ’’ in the painting of happy 
busy family life! A thousand emotions trembling in 
every corner of great households, brave swaggering 
men, delightful women, human animals thrilling with 
the poetry of innocent animal passions ; everything that 
he cursed in his later years. Yet even here already we 
see the beginnings of the vice of Doctrinairism. The 
long dull pages of Pierre Bezukhof’s diary, the 
palaverings of grotesque Freemason prophets, creep 
on us with the depressing chill of ominous fogs. The 
author stepped down among the marionettes and 
destroyed the illusion of reality. And this vice grew 
in his works till ‘‘ Resurrection ’’ is almost utterly 
perverted and destroyed by it; it is no longer God’s 
world that is shown us, but an unreal world, a grey, 
devil’s world, with just a thread of virtue gleaming here 
and there, yet not virtue as God made it, but as Tolstoy 
would have it made. And still, and even in his philoso- 
phical works, the old natural talent shines out in places. 
All that is good in ‘* My Religion ’’ (and how good it 
is !) is fact and observation, the true vision of slum life 
and of himself observing it; the theories built on his 
observation are false, arrogant, a blasphemy against 
the wisdom and charity of mankind, and withal leading 
to no good at all, but rather discouraging and destroying 
good. 

** You are too obstinately European ’’, his disciples 
may say: ‘‘ you do not understand the Oriental strain 
in Tolstoy.’’ Observe, then, one essential difference. 
It is of the very essence of the Oriental that he does, 
not says. Tolstoy’s favourite Lao Tsze, after prac- 
tising his doctrines all his life, was so much afraid lest 
he should be made to put them down on paper that he 
fled towards Tartary, but was stopped at the Great 
Wall and compelled by the Porter of the Gate, so says 
the legend, to write the Tao Teh King before he would 
let him pass. Tolstoy spent his life writing his Tao 
Teh King, and fled in the end without ever having 
practised it. No, there was very little of the Oriental 
sage about him. He has contributed nothing to the 
Wisdom of the world, unless making a few people think 
who would never have thought before can be counted 
as a contribution. He was not even a “‘ destructive 
force ’’ as he has been called ; he destroyed nothing but 
his own instinctive wisdom. He was a great lovable 
European, the nearer and dearer to us, this man of 
genius, because he was vain and weak and inconsistent 
like ourselves. He lived the life of a fine old Russian 
eccentric gentleman, with his smock and his girdle and 
hatchet, with his black bread and his porringer, in his 
handsome country mansion. 

It is a delicate matter with Tolstoy’s disciples to 
allude to his not practising what he preached ; there is 
some new doctrine abroad in the world now that 
teachers need no longer practise what they preach; and 
we will not blame him for that. But we do blame him 
for having preached what he did not practise, because 
it shows that he did not feel the urgency of it; we 
blame him because his philosophy was all a blasphemy 
against his own harmless and worthy life. Alas! that 
he should have been tempted, an enfeebled and dying 
man, to try and be a Tolstoyite at last, to carry out the 
one great crime of his life, to renounce his last duties, 
to turn his back on love and gratitude, to flout the 
nobleness of home and its affections, when he had 
enjoyed them to the full! Years ago he had once tried 
to do the same thing. He walked a few miles away. 
But then he was in the vigour of his wits; Instinct 
triumphed : he turned round and came home again. But 
now Instinct was dead, wits gone, and Tchertkof and 
the Disciples were there, a grotesque embodiment and 
Nemesis of the doctrinaire devil in him, to punish him 
with this pitiful ending. 


As for the refusal of the Russian Church to offer 
prayers and perform ceremonies over his dead body, it 
is as Tolstoy wished himself. He rejected the Church 
long before the Church rejected him, and forgiveness 
on either side would have been the last humiliating 
depth of folly. Surely his friends must have forgotten 
his own words, written in his famous ‘‘ Answer to the 
Synod ”’’ ten years ago: ‘‘ I have definitely renounced 
the Church ; I have ceased to fulfil its ceremonies, and 
I have written in my Will to those near and dear to me 
that when I die they shall let no servants of the Church 
come near me, but shall put away my dead body as 
quickly as possible, without any prayers or incanta- 
tions over it, as we put other ugly and unnecessary 
things out of the way of the living ’’. 


THE CITY. 


HE imminence ot the elections has not yet affected 
business to any serious extent. A nineteen-day 
account is proverbially unpopular among speculators, 
and this is sufficient to explain the general lack of 
activity. In the absence of business the tone of markets 
is relatively firm, especially in view of the disturbing 
influence of two ‘‘ revolutions ’’ in Latin-America, 
where large amounts of British capital are invested. 
A feature of the early part of the week was the accelera- 
tion of new issues which had been awaiting a propitious 
moment for flotation, but were run out rapidly in order 
to reach the public before it became absorbed in politics. 
There are still a large number of draft prospectuses 
ready to be launched, but the great majority of them 
will be held back until the political atmosphere becomes 
clearer and the Bank rate is lowered, which is not 
likely to happen this year. 

The most noteworthy movement of the week was the 
continued upward flight of London General Omnibus 
ordinary stock. The lowest price touched this year 
Was 17; it has since been as high as 64, and dealers 
are beginning to wonder whether the speed-limit has 
not been exceeded. It is an open secret that the com- 
pany has done very well of late in comparison with the 
experiences of the last five years, but intending in- 
vestors had better await the issue of the report before 
making further purchases at the present level. Specu- 
lation is partly responsible for the current rise, and a 
good deal of profit-taking will be indulged in imme- 
diately before and after the report appears. Another 
interesting development .in the industrial market was 
a sharp advance in Associated Portland Cement shares. 
As the issued ordinary capital of the company amounts 
to nearly £2,000,000, this rise probably had strong 
buying power behind it, of which no immediate ex- 
planation is forthcoming. It is generally believed that 
the company is now doing better than for some years, 
but that scarcely justifies a rush of buying orders. The 
suggestion is that a pool or syndicate is picking up 
shares ; but why, the market cannot say. 

The disturbances in Mexico have naturally had some 
effect upon the quotations of securities of that country ; 
but the City has resolutely refused to accept all the bad 
news that has come to hand via New York. The belief 
is that the troubles have been exaggerated, and this 
idea seems confirmed by certain private cables. The 
Brazilian affair is also disquieting, because, as with 
Mexico, the Government loans, the railways, tram- 
ways, lighting and power companies represent British 
capital to a very large extent. 

Home railway ordinary stocks remain just steady, 
although everybody agrees that they ‘‘ ought to be ”’ 
much higher. The large saving in new coal contracts 
is the latest bull point, the reduction in fuel costs being 
equal to } per cent. on some of the ordinary stocks. 
Against this has to be reckoned the possibility of 
increased wages bills; but there is no doubt that the 
purely financial outlook is most encouraging for 
stockholders. Canadian Pacifics and Grand Trunks 
have now entered the period when the effect of the 
comparatively poor Canadian harvest will be reflected 
in traffics. 
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Lord Harris’ utterances at the Goldfields meeting 
were favourable to Rhodesian and West African pro- 
spects, but his references to labour difficulties on the 
Rand had a rather depressing effect on the Kaffir 
market. The depression was perhaps emphasised by 
disappointment due to expectations that Lord Harris 
would have something to say which would enliven the 
Kaffir list—expectations which were quite unwarranted, 
because the chairman of the Goldfields is always most 
conservative in his public speeches. In many respects 
the Rhodesian section has been the most cheerful in 
the “‘ House ’’. The Duke of Connaught’s tour may 
have attracted some attention to this department, but, 
apart from such sentimental influences, the news from 
the colony is uniformly encouraging. The gold output 
for last month, valued at £/235,000, constitutes almost 
a record, having been exceeded only once, in November 
of last year. This total, of course, represents the 
monthly aggregate result of good work done; the 
developments that are now in progress on various in- 
teresting mining propositions will be reflected in future 
returns at no distant date. 

The latest Yilgarn (Australia) flotations are not 
hatching out well. The first Bullfinch shares soared 
gracefully, but East Bullfinches have dipped heavily, 
and Great Chaffinches, which have been ‘* introduced ”’ 
direct on to the Stock Exchange, are regarded some- 
what doubtfully. The Bull Ant, which came before 
the public this week, was an uninviting proposition. 
The capital is £200,000, of which only £75,000 is 
available for working capital and preliminary expenses, 
the remaining £125,000 going to the vendors in cash ! 

Cinematograph shows have become so popular that 
there should be ample scope for a Trust such as the 
Cinematograph Finance Corporation Limited, which is 
being formed with a capital of £100,000 in 5s. shares. 
An issue is now being made of half the capital. The 
board is composed of men familiar with the business 
with which they will be called upon to deal. 


“ THE ECCENTRIC LORD COMBERDENE.” 


}* is one of the good things about an Englishman 

that he is quite ready to join in the laugh against 
himself. You may make fun of his institutions, his 
manners, or his amusements; and he will listen good- 
naturedly, and enjoy the joke as well as anybody. It is 
really a pleasant thing to sit in a theatre and hear the 
merriment that is always roused by some smart piece of 
innuendo, or violent diatribe, against this or that 
characteristic foible or sacred institution peculiar to 
our country. There is a collection of stock jests, 
perennially fresh and never failing, to provoke English 
mcerriment—for instance, that the Englishman is sad 
and stupid, that he is without wit or manners, that he 
lives in perpetual fog, and that his butcher’s bill is 
indecent. Make a joke about the War Office or the 
House of Commons, and the Englishman sitting at a 
play will roar with delight. He will listen to long 
speeches from the Napoleon of Mr. Bernard Shaw—or, 
for that matter, from the devil himself—about the 
hypocrisy and humbug of the English nation; and he 
will applaud them with every sign of enjoyment. Mr. 
Shaw would probably tell us that the Englishman laughs 
at himself because he is so sure at bottom that really 
he is above the reach of ridicule; that he only allows 
himself to laugh at his institutions because he knows 
they are so good, and at himself because he knows he 
is so fine a fellow ; that he scoffs light-heartedly at him- 
self because he is convinced that no one would dare to 
scoff at him in earnest; that he joins in the joke about 
the War Office because he knows that the War Office 
is a splendid and efficient institution beyond the reach 
of laughter. I am sure we should all laugh very 
heartily to hear Mr. Shaw saying anything of the kind 
in his own delightful way. As serious Englishmen we 
should be bound to laugh; and, when we had laughed 
our fill, we would each return to his private conviction 
that the real reason of our laughter was something 
more obvious than anything Mr. Shaw would venture 


to submit for fear of tarnishing his reputation. We 
laugh simply because we are a nation of humourists— 
the only nation of humourists. I make the claim 
solemnly on our behalf. We are the only race that can 
be serious about a thing and laugh about it in the same 
breath—the only race that has ever produced anything 
like Mistress Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death, 
one of the most supremely pathetic things in literature 
given in terms of humour. The Frenchman cannot 
laugh at himself without being a traitor and a renegade. 
There is bitterness in the French laugh. Laugh and 
grow fat—says the Englishman; but the French jester 
has a lean and hungry look. The English laugh hurts 
nobody. It has not overturned a single institution. In 
France if you want a revolution you must begin with 
ridicule. In England if once you laugh at a thing you 
love it the better. 

This, as we shall see directly, has everything to do 
with Mr. Carton’s play, ‘‘ The Eccentric Lord Comber- 
dene ’’, at the S. James’ Theatre. The point is that 
the Englishman can be really amused at his own amuse- 
ments. Go Eastward, to a theatre of the people; and 
at one moment of the evening you will find them, 
thrilled and breathless, following the story of some 
crude melodramatic ‘‘ sketch’’ with every nerve 
a-tingle. Next moment they will be roaring with de- 
light over a comic ‘‘ turn ’’ in which the brothers 
Gilberto will be ‘* taking off ’’ exactly the kind of piece 
they were watching a moment ago in such deadly 
earnest. Nor will the parody differ much from its 
model. The audience is, in fact, confessing that it has 
just consented to be thrilled by something essentially 
ridiculous. Then, in the West, there is Mr. Pélissier 
and his comrades. The West End Londoner regularly 
allows himself to be thrilled by Mr. Waller, Mr. Fred 
Terry, or other dare-devils of the stage. There are 
people who adore Sir Herbert Tree, and think Mr. 
Harry Lauder the greatest ‘‘ humourist’’ that ever 
lived. I do not wish to enter into the merits of these 
enthusiasms. But the odd thing is that the very people 
who on Tuesday night are thrilled by Mr. Waller, and 
on Wednesday night adore Sir Herbert Tree, and on 
Thursday night wonder at the greatness of Mr. Harry 
Lauder, will on Friday night go to Mr. Pélissier and 
laugh away all their enthusiasms of the previous even- 
ings. They will acknowledge that Mr. Waller is a little 
ridiculous, and rejoice in his kindly exposure by ‘‘ The 
Follies’. They will shake with merriment at the 
absurdity of Sir Herbert Tree, and laugh away all their 
reverence for Mr. Harry Lauder. And the oddest thing 
of all is that these same people will go again to Mr. 
Waller and to Sir Herbert Tree and to Mr. Lauder— 
for all that the patent absurdity of their idols has been 
revealed—and will again be thrilled, adore and acclaim 
as heartily as ever. 

Mr. Carton has gone one better than Mr. Pélissier. 
If people will thrill on Tuesday with the thing that 
moves them to laughter on Friday, why should they 
not thrill and laugh on the same day? Why should 
they not thrill and laugh at the same instant of time? 
I have already claimed that the Englishman is quite 
able to do so—in fact, that it is his peculiar gift. Any- 
how, Mr. Carton has written a novelette for the stage 
in three chapters ; and the point of it is that, while you 
are thrilling to the adventures: of a Russian Princess, a 
box of diamonds, a gang of Nihilists, and the eccentric 
Lord Comberdene, you are also kept in laughter by the 
absurdity of it all. Mr. Carton has tried to write a 
melodrama that satirises itself en passant. He has 
tried to do for the novelette what Wilde did for the 
comedy of manners in ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest ’’. The theory is admirable; and I do not 
agree with the critics who have fallen upon Mr. Carton’s 
play on the ground that the two moods—criticism and 
illusion—are not possible together and not possible in 
the theatre. I am quite sure I could be quite horribly 
excited and quite painfully amused at one and the same 
moment. Mr. Carton has not tried to do what cannot 
be done. Yet he has failed. The novelette did not 
excite me; nor did it amuse; and the reason is quite 
simple. The novelette is a very tame one ; and the fun 
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is extremely poor. Also Mr. Carton’s past is against 
him. Lord Comberdene says to the Russian Princess 
‘* It will take me years to get your haunting personality 
out of my system ’’. In almost any other playwright 
than Mr. Carton that speech would be undoubted fun. 
But Mr. Carton’s personages have a way of talking 
like that, even when he is not writing a skit; so I am 
in honest doubt whether he means the phrase in fun, 
or whether it slipped into the mouth of Lord Comber- 
dene by inadvertence. I am sure a very great number 
of people thought it a most refined and happy piece of 
phrasing on the part of Lord Comberdene. Certainly 
the laughter was rather thin. I noticed a puzzled sort 
of look on the faces of many. They were the faces of 
the good people who had heard that Mr. Carton had 
perpetrated a joke in three acts. They knew the joke 
was there ; but they could not find it. They knew that 
Lord Comberdene and the Princess and the box of 
diamonds were in some vague way intended to be funny. 
Yet they were all but intimidated by the firearms and 
the warships and the expert love-making of Mr. 
Alexander into believing that the whole thing was im- 
mensely serious. - I am not sure whether Mr. Carton 
himself was altogether clear in his own mind where the 
joke began and where it ended. And really the novelette 
was disappointing. Instead of being the novelette 
raised to a higher power, it was novelette and water. 
There were exciting moments and sprightly moments ; 
and the sensible Lady Glenmoray (I believe that was 
her name)—emissary of the British Foreign Office— 
was quite irresistibly shrewd and imperturbable. But 
the sprightly and exciting moments were many too 
few ; and even the Lady Glenmoray could not keep the 
play from dragging. To speak brutal truth, Mr. Carton 
is not the man to write a novelette in three chapters. 
His vices as a playwright are all against him; and his 
virtues are of no use to him at all. But do not there- 
fore conclude that the thing cannot be done. Wilde 
could have done it, but Wilde, to say the least, was a 
clever man—a very clever man indeed. 


SACRIFICE AND EMPHASIS. 
FINE PRINTS: THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
By LauRENcE Brnyon. 


S Nad of the great classics of the engraver’s art, 

Diirer and Rembrandt, are to be seen, and seen 
at their finest, in a remarkably choice exhibition which 
opened at Obach’s this week. A few other masters 
can also be enjoyed there in single or selected speci- 
mens: Lucas van Leyden, Van Dyck, Ostade, Cana- 
letto : the last an etcher whose masterly prints, so filled 
with light, are too little known. But the splendour of 
the collection lies in the wonderful series of Rembrandts 
and in a little group of some of Diirer’s most famous 
plates. Nowhere in Europe, except in a few museums, 
could one find impressions to rival that of the 
‘© Hundred Guilder ’’ print or of the ‘‘ Knight, Death, 
and Devil ’’ of Diirer. But indeed all the Rembrandts 
portraits, landscapes and subject pieces—are splendid 
impressions. These are things to make collectors 
shiver with delight or despair. But few of us are col- 
lectors, and I would dwell rather on a point which might 
well set one thinking—the singular contrast between 
these two great masters, the difference between their 
ways of seeing the world, the difference between what 
each extracted from it for his art, the difference in their 
methods of setting down their vision in black and white. 
Sacrifice and emphasis—without these there is no art. 
‘* The world is so full of a number of things ’’; and 
not even the most capacious and exuberant genius can 
take in quite all it means and give it out again glowing 
with his own humanity. Each chooses one aspect or 
another, one set or another of related ideas, and to 
explore, enhance, and glorify these makes wilful sacri- 
fice of a hundred other things. The greatest doubtless 
are those who choose out and dwell upon the things 
and ideas that most surely and deeply touch the central 
instincts of mankind. But even if it be some strange 


mood, remote from general sympathies, that life evokes 
from the artist, or some aspect of the world that has 
no deep significance for us, still if there be but passion 
and intensity in the seizure and expression of these, 
that artist has his place, and his work will persist in its 
appeal. 

Consider the enormous sacrifice in the painting of 
Michelangelo. The glory of the seasons, the mysteries 
of cloud and air, the wonders of light, the green and 
gold of forests, the life of birds and beasts, the move- 
ment of running water, the mountains and the seas—all 
of these are deliberately effaced or bare hints of them 
alone permitted in an art which uses for its chosen in- 
strument the naked form of man. And yet this is the 
greatest genius that ever devoted itself to art. Michel- 
angelo sacrificed much, but he sacrificed it to the most 
significant and powerful of all a painter’s themes. 
Under the spell of such tremendous art as this we may 
well be led to think that all concern with detail is an 
error, the mere filling-up of space. But then there come 
into the mind some of Direr’s famous plates, or the 
‘** Fountain of Life ’’ in Van Eyck’s ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Lamb ’’, or Rossetti’s ‘‘ Christ in the House of 
Simon *’, and we see how another order of vision can 
give by richly wrought detail an impressiveness, a 
dream-like vividness, and a pregnancy which saturates 
the imagination and holds it in a spell of its own that 
no other means could communicate. 

The lively controversy provoked by the pictures at the 
Grafton Gallery proceeds with vigour. What scorn, 
what noble rages, what talk, what clouds of dust! One 
would think that art had really got hold of the nation 
at last, so bitter and so heartfelt is the language used. 
It is in such controversies that there emerges always 
that insane passion, so deeply rooted in the human 
breast, the craving to make everyone else feel, think 
and act like ourselves. The Post-Impressionists, or 
their champions, would try to persuade us that there 
is only one way of salvation for the painter: he must 
unload all this detail that has been accumulated by 
modern art, and simplify to the uttermost and_at all 
costs. Their opponents answer by crying for their 
blood and demanding that these heretics and all their 
works should be wiped off the face of the earth. Yet 
everyone knows at heart that there can never be only 
one way of painting. Really I begin to think that all 
‘* movements ”’ in art are a mistake. Their leavings 
damn them. Emulation and the contagion of en- 
thusiasm may add an extra fire to the efforts of a little 
group working with a common ideal; but when once 
the ideal is formulated and given over to the hungry 
misunderstanding of follower and parasite, the move- 
ment begins to breed poison, to petrify instead of in- 
spiring ; and while the imitators beat the drum louder 
than ever, the originators part in disgust. And then 
the talk, the floods of irrelevance ! 

We in England don’t have ‘‘ movements ”’ if we can 
help it. Perhaps it is well, in spite of the excitement 
we lose. It may be that we can appreciate in a truer 
light the actual men and their actual works, and this is 
all posterity will care about. At the New English Art 
Club the atmosphere may seem rather mild and se- 
cluded ; yet Mr. Holmes’ landscapes, though no one has 
called him a Post-Impressionist, are simplified as boldly 
as one could desire, and, as I think, successfully. In 
his drawings Mr. Holmes uses a forcible outline of 
black chalk and simple washes of cold greens and 
purples; in his oil-paintings his method is little more 
elaborate. This method has been gradually evolved by 
the painter to express more and more nearly his per- 
sonal view of things, the mood which the aspects of 
the mountains he loves evoke in him ; and each year he 
seems striving, not to simplify more and more for sim- 
plification’s sake, but to make his simple outlines and 
colour-schemes richer and more expressive. Nor has 
he ever done so well as in the present exhibition. Per- 
sonally, this kind of landscape particularly appeals to 
me; but I would be far from wishing that everyone 
should paint in the same manner. At the same time I 
feel that the sacrifices made by Mr. Holmes in his 
method of recording his vision are in the main sacrifices 
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of accidental things to essential things. They are 
akin to those made by Rembrandt in his landscape 
etchings and drawings. And I feel that our landscape 
painters are too prone to dwell on the superficial things. 
‘* Perhaps the sacrifices I make for lightness and 
brightness are too great ’’, wrote Constable, ‘‘ but 
these things are tle essence of landscape.’’ For Con- 
stable they were the essence, and rightly he emphasised 
his deep feeling about them; because of the intensity 
with which he expressed that feeling, his art has great 
power, in spite of strong limitations. But lightness and 
brightness are not the essence for everyone. And since 
Constable’s time these qualities have been pursued too 
much for their own sake, not, as they should be, as a 
means to beauty, a means of expressing emotion, a 
resource in the invention of design. Mr. Connard 
shows some brilliant landscapes, delightfully fresh ; yet 
one may be allowed to think that effects of wind and 
sun are not an inexhaustible theme, and I for one hope 
that so vigorous a talent may enlarge its scope. Mr. 
Steer’s large ‘‘ Deserted Quarry ”’ is not a great suc- 
cess ; the foreground is complex but inchoate. On the 
other hand, the portrait of a girl in blue, so frank and 
genuine a work, shows Mr. Steer’s figure-painting at 
its best. Mr. Tonks’ outdoor portrait of a gentleman 
in his shirt-sleeves at work in his rock-garden has the 
same kind of merit ; there is no shirking about it. Mr. 
Roger Fry sends a large ceiling-decoration of Apollo 
driving his chariot over the mountain-tops. While 
chariot and horses are adapted to the point of view of 
a spectator below, the mountains seem drawn from the 
usual point of view, as if painted for a wall; and the 
result is uncomfortable. I cannot think Mr. Fry was 
fortunately inspired in this experiment. There is a 
masculine note in Mr. Hayward’s painting of an over- 
grown quarry; there is strength and reserve in Mr. 
Rothenstein’s cliffs and sea. Miss Cheston’s two land- 
scapes are bold and forcible in colour, but rather super- 
ficial again in mood. <A deeper emotion is present in 
the ‘‘ Rainbow ”’ of Mr. Elliott Seabrooke, a young 
painter of whom little has been heard as yet: and 
though there are weaknesses of handling, the design 
is admirable. The drawings are less interesting than 
usual; though there is much excellent work, it is what 
we expect from the Club’s exhibitors, and mostly of 
the kind we have seen before. But Miss Tyrwhitt has 
never shown better work than her fine flower-study ; 
and one or two of Mr. Rich’s water-colours are excep- 
tionally good. There are also some studies by Sargent 
of dazzling skill. 

Among the group of young painters who revive the 
Girtin tradition of water-colours Mr. Tryon sends 
refined and sober work; probably he will go on to 
acquire a more personal style. Such a style has already 
been found by Mr. Maresco Pearce. whose delightful 
drawings are to be seen at the Carfax Gallery. Here 
the subjects are mostly architectural, old buildings at 
Dieppe or in Italy in water-colours with pen outline. 
The few drawings in which the pen is dispensed with 
are less successful. Mr. Pearce is not afraid of colour 
and uses strong tones, but with great tact and discre- 
tion; his effects are never garish, and he never forces 
contrasts. The drawing too is full of knowledge with- 
out being dry, and the figures are not mere puppets 
put in for their picturesque value, they are alive and 
belong to the places, as do those in Méryon’s etchings. 
In short, Mr. Pearce must take a high rank in his 
chosen line. Two still-life pieces show that he can also 
use the oil medium with sympathy and power. 


WANTED, A FIRST OFFENDERS’ ACT. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


have always fascinated me. One 

of the dreams of my life has been to go out witha 
gun and “‘ pot ’’ at people without guns to pot back. But 
when revolutions break out in music the musical critic 
must protest. They are unsettling to his trade. Such 
a piano concerto as Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Song of Gwyn-ap- 
Nudd ”’, played by Harold Bauer at the Symphony 


Orchestra’s concert by Monday night, disquiets and 
puzzles one. Such performances as those of a selection 
from Handel’s ‘‘ L’Allegro ’’, being given at present 
under Miss Brema’s direction at the Savoy, fairly 
flabbergast one. The concerto is unlike any concerto 
ever written before ; ‘‘ L’Allegro ’’, as produced by Miss 
Brema, is totally unlike Handel’s work. What is the 
critic to think and, still more urgent, what is he to say? 

I deliberately suggest to musical members of Parlia- 
ment the advisability of passing a First (Musical) 
Offenders’ Act for composers, performers and critics. 
Miss Brema for her ‘‘ Allegro’’ should be bound 
over to come up for sentence if she does such a thing 
again; so should Mr. Holbrooke for his concerto and 
Mr. Bauer for playing it as he did; so should Mr. 
Delius for his ‘* Brigg Fair ’’ (played at the Sunday 
concert, though not for the first time, at Covent Garden 
on 13 November) and Mr. Thomas Beecham for playing 
it. Lest any of my judgments should be wrong I 
willingly consent to come up for sentence in fifty or a 
hundred years, by which time various matters will be 
roughly settled by that distinguished judge M. Tout le 
Monde. Having thrown out this important proposal, 
I will proceed to the immediate business of the day. 

At the Savoy, then, Miss Brema is indulging in 
representations of ‘‘ Orpheus ’’, herself taking the 
principal part, as she did last season, with Miss Gladys 
Honey as Eurydice. Performances of ‘‘ Orpheus ”’ alter 
nate with those of the selection already mentioned from 
‘*L’Allegro’’. On L’Allegro days this selection is 
followed by a ‘‘ fairy ’’ play called ‘‘ The Two Hunch- 
backs ’’. About this I shall say nothing : it is the busi- 
ness of a dramatic critic. But about the other a good 
deal must be said. Handel had the libretto of a work 
definitely in oratorio form put together by his guardian 
angel or evil spirit Jennens. This gentleman made 
the trifling mistake of thinking himself fully as great a 
poet as Milton, and he thought he had more saving 
common sense. He did not want to go too far in any 
one direction; he thought ‘‘ L’Allegro’’ too gay and 
‘* 11 Penseroso ’’ too severe, not to say gloomy. So 
when his afflatus was, if I may so say, at full blast he 
set down in words of immortal ridiculousness his ‘‘ Il 
Moderato ’’. That is, while Milton’s soul had oscillated, 
as such souls do, between a mood of supreme exaltation 
and one not of depression but of melancholy or sober in- 
trospection, Mr. Jennens’ mighty soul ensconced itself 
in a half-way house of eighteenth-century prosaic dul- 
ness. There it felt itself truly at home; and, well 
pleased with his work, Mr. Jennens handed his work to 
Handel, and to Handel it made no appeal whatever. 
For, remembering that Handel was a foreigner born 
and educated, we must all allow, though he bungled 
badly at times, that on the whole he showed a marvellous 
sensitiveness to the essential qualities of true poetry. 
However, the complete book had to be set, and he set 
it; and from the resulting work Miss Brema has 
taken some extracts and presented them in a way that 
certainly would amaze Handel could he roll down to the 
Savoy just now. 

Miss Brema conceived the notion of illustrating the 
imagery employed in Milton’s poems by dances of vari- 
ous sorts on the stage. The soloists are placed in a side 
box; the chorus sings behind the scenes; the dancers 
are mute. The result has its interest, but it is neither 
Miltonian nor Handelian. Handel’s great sturdy 
choruses, faintly heard across the footlights, lose all 
their masculine character : the only one which made the 
slightest effect was the laughing chorus. The recita- 
tives, sung in a very operatic and un-Handelian fashion, 
dragged out their weary length until they became a 
veritable nuisance. The dances, when they really were 
dances, amused the eye, but they simply distracted the 
attention of the ear; and when they were not dances 
they were posturings—not Wagnerian posturings 
(which were bad enough, as we all know) but the in- 
tolerable twistings and contortions developed by the 
crew who inhabit Wagner’s house in Bayreuth to the 
pitch of the very finest art of torture. The programme 
naively asserts that Miss Brema “‘ has not limited her- 
self to a musical interpretation, leaving to the public 
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the task of imagining the uninterrupted series of pic- 
tures suggested by poet and composer. She wished to 
help and satisfy this imagination by scenic representa- 
tion ’’’. This is the nonsense of a barbarian. Milton 
in his two magnificent poems carefully worked out his 
idea; Handel disregarded this in his setting and sub- 
stituted a series of musical pictures based on Milton’s 
lines, and as Handel was Milton’s peer he created a 
glorious work of art. Miss Brema, who has no claim 
whatever to be considered the equal of either, now 
comes along with her infantile, and often to my mind 
idiotic, antics and tries to incorporate the works of both 
her mighty predecessors in yet a third work. This 
may seem a harsh way of stating the case, but it is the 
bald fact. At the line ‘‘ Hence, loathed Melancholy ”’, 
the figure of Melancholy—a pretty lady doing her best 
to look unhappy when she is really immensely enjoy- 
ing herself—rises from a kneeling position and drifts 
reluctantly off the stage. Next, at ‘‘ Hence, vain 
deluding Joys ’’, a number of ‘‘ Joys ’’, brought on for 
the purpose, are sent about their business. A 
‘“nymph ”’? (which or what nymph is not specified), 
“* Jest ’’, ‘* Jollity ’’, and ‘‘ Laughter, holding both his 
sides ’’, are only a few of the many abstractions Miss 
Brema has attempted to personify with the aid of very 
solid flesh and blood; and the end of it all is that 
Milton’s work is destroyed and Handel’s is destroyed 
and there is left only a rather absurd Bayreuthian panto- 
mime. It is only fair to say that the whole affair, such 
as it is, is excellently done ; only, it should not be done 
at all. Being Miss Brema’s first offence, let me ex- 
press the hope that she will never repeat it, else a pretty 
severe sentence will have to be passed upon her or very 
severe sentences written about her. Her ‘* Orpheus ”’ 
production redeems her from the charge of being inartis- 
tic ; but she gets too much of the Wagner spirit into the 
music and too much of that deplorable painter, the late 
Lord Leighton, into her stage pictures. However, it is 
a show no one should miss. 1 cannot record the names 
of all the good people employed in ‘‘ Orpheus ”’ and 
‘*L’Allegro ’’, but there are undoubtedly amongst them 
some fine budding artists. The conductor, Mr. Frank 
Bridge, is a trifle brutal. Namby-pambiness is not to 
be desired, above all in eighteenth-century music; but 
mere steam-hammering is an abomination, and at 
moments Mr. Bridge got appallingly near this extreme. 

Had I left in the middle of Mr. Holbrooke’s concerto 
I should not know whether it had yet finished. The 
** poem ”’ on which it is based is wishy-washy Keltic 
stuff, like old Chaos without form and void; and the 
music seems to be an endeavour to depict this—a task 
in which Haydn and others had signally failed. It is 
hasty, half-baked work : pointless, savourless passages 
serve as themes, and the development of them is an idle 
meandering and toying; and the length is incredible. 
Mr. Holbrooke makes the mistake of many others in 
regarding copiousness of output as an indication of in- 
spiration. With the single exception of Schubert, who 
carelessly flooded the world with immortal melody, the 
great composers showed the strength of their inspira- 
tion by compressing, concentrating, boiling down what 
they had to say: the wonder was and remains that the 
inspiration lasted out during the long processes of 
tHought and manual toil they found necessary for the 
adequate, poignant, convincing expression of the matter 
that lay within them. Mr. Holbrooke is unfortunate in 
choosing this pseudo-Keltic twaddle as his ‘ poetic 
basis ’’, just as he was unfortunate in choosing some of 
Poe’s effusions: his natural tendency towards diffuse- 
ness needs no encouragement. He should try his hand 
at one of the shorter poems of those two eminently 
religious writers, Mrs. Hemans and Mr. Geo. R. Sims. 
“‘ Gwyn ”’ etc. aroused the programmist of the occa- 
sion to ecstatic bad grammar ; but it is not Holbrooke’s 
best work : the real, best Holbrooke is not there at all. 
A friend of mine, whose intellect has grown curiously 
subtle through long study of the Bacon v. Shakespeare 
controversy, has pointed out that if you take the 
seventh bar from the opening, multiply it by the number 
of notes in the last bar but one and take away the 
number you first thought of, you find the name of 


Liszt as the true author; and by analogous processes 
the names of Berlioz, Strauss and others are revealed, 
but never the name of Beethoven or any great com- 
poser. My friend’s methods may be a little strange; 
but I agree with him on one point—there is no sign of 
Beethoven or any of the great composers who could 
force a great deal of matter into a very little space. 
Mr. Harold Bauer seemed out of sympathy with the 
music : he pounded the piano unmercifully throughout. 

A few lines must be said of the ‘‘ Brigg Fair ’’ of 
Delius, another composer to whom I would say ‘‘ Don’t 
do it again ’’’. If the piece is intended for a picture of 
the fair which, I understand, is held at Brigg, that 
function must be uninteresting and monotonous. If 
‘* Brigg Fair ’’ is the name of some ballad, then it too 
must be uninteresting and monotonous. A frank copy 
of Debussy mixed with Strauss and Grieg-and-water 
seems to me to express nothing sufficiently distinctive 
to be worth expressing. There are about twenty bars 
which might sound fine were they less clumsily orches- 
trated. : 


AT THE NORTH POLE. 
By H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY. 


HERE are discoveries that are mere robberies, and 

we are now the losers by the Pole which has been 
found. It stood, there, the meeting-place of the 
meridians, to stir that fine instinct in men’s hearts, the 
perilous quest for the unprofitable and unimportant. 
The world would not be bettered one whit by the find- 
ing of it, and for the finder there was nothing, if he 
escaped death, but a moment of acclamation and an 
imperishable name. It is true that of late years there 
has been money in the finding, or even in the failure to 
find it; but in the old days there was nothing but glory 
and frost-bite to be had for it; men could count on 
both. Splendid lives were spent in the useless seeking, 
gold was scattered upon the melting ice ; and the whole 
beautiful purpose of the Pole in the Human Comedy 
seemed to be its standing fhere, so rigorously guarded, 
to provoke eternally that craving for the unattainable 
in the souls of men. A chart of the inhospitable wastes 
about it, drifting ice or sheeted ice-cap, marked with 
the furthest point reached by every expedition, is proof 
how ceaseless and resolute has been man’s response 
to the provocation since John Davis, three hundred and 
twenty-two years ago, rounded Cape Farewell and fol- 
lowed the coast of Greenland northward for eight hun- 
dred miles. It seems wonderful that the last eleven 
hundred miles which Davis left to be covered, in the 
days of Henry VIII., have foiled for so long men’s 
desperate efforts, and the wonder is increased as one 
reads Commander Peary’s simple narrative * how the 
Pole was won. The winning, however, depended in a 
measure upon instruments to which the earlier pioneers 
of the Arctic had no access. The success of the party 
which reached the Pole may be said to have depended, 
more than anything else, on the alcohol stores they 
carried. For hundreds of miles the journey had to be 
made over frozen water where no form of fuel could be 
obtained to provide the additional heat essential to the 
preservation of human life at so low a temperature, 
which frequently fell to the minus fifties. The Com- 
mander’s consciousness of his dependence on them is 
seen in his restless anxiety while waiting for supplies 
of oil and alcohol when “‘ held up ”’ by a lead on his 
final march. But of all the unexpected obstacles with 
which one gleans acquaintance from his narrative the 
most surprising is, perhaps, the tides. One had never 
before thought of the Arctic explorer bathed in per- 
petual sunshine, keeping an anxious eye upon the 
changing shape of the pale satellite that followed the 
sun about the sky, knowing that the difference of a few 
degrees in her increasing fulness might mean the differ- 
ence of life and death to his victorious party and the 
sacrifice of all that renown to which he had won a 
right. The conditions at the two Poles are so different 


* ‘The North Pole." By Robert E. Peary. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1910. 25s. 
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that, while it was land which exhausted Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s expedition, it was water, open water, 
which offered the real obstacle to Commander Peary’s 
progress and threatened the chance of his return to 
safety. 

Three years earlier, when forced to turn back foiled 
from a previous effort, this peril of open water had 
almost cost him his life; for the ice of the North Polar 
sea is not a fixed platform, but is afloat upon the moving 
water, and when the volume of that water swells under 
the influence of the moon the ice is rent asunder, and 
the long lanes, called *‘ leads ’’, of open water appear, 
oifering anything between a treacherous ditch and an 
impassable gulf to the explorer’s progress, cutting him 
off, it may be, from the realisation of his hopes or 
barring for ever his return to humanity. With the wind 
and the tide no man can reckon and no man deal, and 
it is the wind and the tide which are responsible for the 
real terrors of the Arctic. The cold and ‘the darkness, 
the perils of frost-bite and starvation, men can face and 
defeat ; but, for all their care and cunning, they remain 
at the mercy of the two forces which the ignorant would 
be least inclined to fear. Even though Commander 
Peary has shown the way, the possibility of access to 
the Pole must remain more largely a matter of luck 
than of courage and prevision. Peary had all there was 
required of either quality, but he had the luck too: he 
admits it. He found the ice in good condition ; he was 
delayed less than he expected by. the ‘* pressure 
ridges ’’—the crushing upwards of the ice from the 
sea—and the wind and tide only forced one long wait 
upon him, and did nothing to hinder his return and 
really most dangerous journey. 

Indeed, his narrative, from its almost complete 
absence of adventure, would make very dull reading 
were it less simply told, and may produce in those 
acquainted with previous attacks upon the Pole a sense 
of surprise at the apparent simplicity of the undertaking. 
Such a feeling might arise from an insufficient regard 
to the effect of the personal factor in such affairs. 
A famous traveller, in discussing the extraordinary 
amount of material which another explorer had pro- 
fessed to find in a country which had yielded nothing 
of the kind to our experience, enunciated a truth which 
is not generally appreciated. ‘‘ So much ”’, he smiled, 
** could never have occurred to either of us. Each-man 
takes his adventures with him.’’ The traveller meant 
that each man took his temperament with him, and it 
is temperament largely which produces adventure. 
‘** Some men get all the experience of mutinies *’, was 
a ship captain’s dry comment on a recent case. Some 
men get all the experience, not of mutinies only, but of 
enthralling difficulties and of hairbreadth escapes, but 
they get it, not because the things were especially there 
for them, but because they had not the wit, or the 
courage, or the temper to foresee and avoid them. 

Every man takes his adventures with him, and Com- 
mander Peary had taken very few. He had dropped 
some no doubt on his previous journeys, and the secrets 
of his success, which require more than a page to 
enumerate, might be summed up in the statement that 
he took with him so few adventures. He was short also 
of other things which most men would have considered 
essential to the enterprise. He had, for example, no 
toes. He had dropped them, probably with one of his 
adventures, ten years before, and though doubtless he 
could have got to the Pole with unmaimed feet, the loss 
of his toes may have been one of those assets of ex- 
perience which help to rid a man of the capacity for 
adventure. Another loss and gain of the kind were the 
vears he had already spent in exploration. Over 
twenty years he had given to the problem of discovery, 
and though it was those years of effort which took him 
at last to the Pole, they were years lost to his vitality, 
and every one that passed without success must have 
made him more desperately anxious. The loss of those 
years lends a pathos, on which he lays no stress, to his 
final record. His achievement was that of a middle- 
aged man, and as a middle-aged man we see him fore- 
going the energetic joys of youth and nursing-~ his 
strength for the final effort. He has to let his young- 
sters go hunting while he stays planning on board ; and 


when chance throws him on the track of a bear he has 
to stop to rest his ‘‘ stumps ’’ while his Esquimaux 
go on to kill it. ‘‘ My body ’’, he tells us, “‘ had 
always been able thus far to follow my will, no matter 
what the demands might be ’’; but he had reached the 
years when the body has a habit of revolting from such 
demands, and the tragedy of the failure of his own 
physique at the supreme moment must have been ever 
before him, and its possibility lends a pathos to the 
precautions he was forced to take and an added lustre 
to his victory. 

The only thing that detracts from it is the fact that 
it was practically won for him by the Esquimaux and 
the reluctance which he evidently had to let it be shared 
by any man of his own colour. In using the methods 
and the help of the native he showed wisdom. Without 
that help success might possibly have evaded him; but 
it is impossible to be stirred by the narrative how 
the Esquimaux drove the teams, shifted the sledges, 
made the trail, and built the ingloos, while he took 
observations, as one was moved by Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s account of the brave men of his race, strangers 
to the dangers that threatened them, struggling, 
starving and enduring together. Peary has bought 
the honour of being the only white man living to 
reach the Pole, but he has bought it dear. He 
gives his reasons for preventing any white man from 
sharing that honour, and for preferring his negro ser- 
vant as a final companion to any of the men who had 
served himself so faithfully. But the reasons are not 
convincing. He indicates his nationality also in another 
way. .\ photograph shows his four natives and the 
negro decorated with the five flags he had carried to the 
Pole, and exhibits his country’s love of bunting and 
especially of its own bunting. The Stars and Stripes 
seem legitimate enough on the hummock of ice which 
had at last vielded its privacy to so importunate a 
suitor ; but there seems nothing very appropriate there 
in the banners of the A, K. E. Alumni Association 
and the D. A. R. Peace Flag, whatever they may be. 

But there is one fact which Englishmen might well 
lav to heart in concluding this story of a brave man’s 
adventures. For three and a half centuries, with one 
break of twelve years, Great Britain’s flag was always 
waving nearest the top of the globe. What has hap- 
pened to us in the last thirty vears that the honour 
has been so tamely yielded to other nations? Captain 
Scott has, indeed, gone south to retrieve our character, 
but it is the other honour which ought to have been 
Every nation, as every man, brings its adven- 
Are ours nearing the end? 


ours. 
tures with it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE THIRD ROME. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
18 November 1910. 

Sir,—On first reading Mr. Ernest Nathan’s letter 
published in your issue of 12 November, in which he 
stigmatised my ‘‘ gifted utterances ’’ as those of a 
clerical ‘‘ commercial traveller ’’, 1 had made up my 
mind to treat it in much the same manner as the 
Times’? did this ‘‘ gifted’? Mayor of Rome’s 
epistle to the Mayor of Montreal, which the editor of 
the leading British journal described as ‘‘ a document 
only worthy of derision and pity *’; but perhaps, after 
all, it will be well that I should, with your kind per- 
mission, ask leave for brief space wherein to dismiss 
this somewhat time-worn theme of ‘‘ Mister ’’ Ernest 
Nathan’s, as the Romans call him, anti-clerical 
speech and the bad impression it has produced. 

When I stated that only a single policeman had the 
painful duty of listening to Mr. Nathan’s oration I 
quoted from one or two leading Italian papers which 
assured their readers that, owing to some misunder- 
standing, the other officials mentioned by Mr. Nathan 
in his letter did not appear on the scene until all was 
over. I think, however, that you will agree with me 
that it matters very little whether this Israelitish 
gentleman so far forgot his self-control and his manli- 
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ness as to outrage the Christian religion and the 
venerable Piux X., whom he perfectly well knew was 
not in a position to defend himself, in the presence of 
a single policeman or in that of ‘‘ three members of 
Parliament ’’, the Prefect of Rome (who ought to have 
been ashamed of himself), and a few other municipal 
officials and a considerable collection of socialistic, 
anti-monarchical, and anarchistical associations, ‘‘ with 
their flags ’’ ; but the insolence of his stupid ‘* challenge 
to the Christian world ’’ remains unmitigated by these 
surroundings. All the more so, as amongst his friends 
on this occasion was the unspeakable Podrecca, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Asino’’, the most blasphemous and 
obscene paper ever published—a worthy companion 
surely for the Syndic of the Eternal City ! 

As to Mr. Nathan’s ‘* ungrammatical high-flown 
Italian ’’, I enclose you an article from a Roman daily 
paper which points out a great many glaring errors and 
gives some very laughable specimens of his lofty 
flights of eloquence. ‘‘ The Vatican ’’, according to 
Mr. Nathan, *‘ is merely a fragment of an extinguished 
sun cast into the orbit of the contemporary world.’’ 
(E il frammento d’un sole spento lanciato nell’orbita del 
mondo contemporaneo.) ‘* Free thought ’’, he adds, 
‘‘ like compressed air, traversed that little hole (the 
breach of Porta Pia through which the Italian troops 
entered Rome in 1870), to spread throughout the city, 
thus changing the inside and the outside of the clothes 
of its inhabitants ’’! (Il pensiero che, come |’aria com- 
pressa, varcd quel brevissimo spazio per espandersi in 
tutta la citti, mutarne l’abito interno ed esterno.) The 
learned Mayor evidently mistook abito (costume) for 
costumi or customs! Another gem runs as follows: 
The mind, when it recalls the coming year. . .”’. 
(La mente quando ricorre all’anno venturo.. .) 
Surely, after all these exposures of his ignorance and 
bad taste, Mayor Nathan would do well to devote less 
time to speechifying on ecclesiastical and political affairs 
and spend it in remedying the filthy condition of the 
streets of Rome, which are just now absolutely disgust- 
ing, and a menace to the health of the population, 
especially in these times of cholera. 

In the meanwhile, the tide of indignation against this 
weird personage, so proverbially unworthy of repre- 
senting the Eternal City, is rising in every civilised 
country, and there is perhaps reason to hope that we 
shall soon hear no more at least of the official proceed- 
ings and speeches of Ernest Nathan (Mayor of Rome). 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, A TRAVELLER. 


THE LAND UNION AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


S. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, S.W. 
23 November rg1o. 

Str,—May I through your columns circulate the 
following statement and appeal : 

The Land Union has, since the passing of the Finance 
Act in May last, been carrying on a strenuous com- 
paign against the new land taxes, with a view to obtain- 
ing the repeal of Part I of the Finance Act 1909-10. 
Much has already been accomplished, but much remains 
to be done in order to lay clearly before the electorate 
the real effect of this unjust taxation. 

The following resolution, passed at the National 
Union Conference at Nottingham, is one definite result 
of the Land Union’s work : 

‘** That the valuation of land and all the land taxes 
imposed by the Budget of 1909-10 should be repealed 
so far as they affect land used for agricultural purposes, 
or affect persons dependent on the building trade or 
small property owners; and that the proceeds of any 
land taxes levied upon urban building land should be 
employed in relief of local taxation, and should not 
be paid into the Imperial Exchequer.”’ 

Although this does not embody the whole policy of 
the Land Union, yet it goes so far as to justify its 
giving its active but independent assistance to all 
candidates, irrespective of party, in the coming election 
who will pledge themselves to support that resolution 


as a minimum, but the Land Union will continue to 
press for the adoption of its full policy. 

Owing to the exceedingly complicated nature of the 
new land taxes and valuation, the subject can only be 
effectively dealt with either on-the platform or in print 
by those who have expert knowledge. This will entail 
a heavy demand on the funds of the Land Union for 
competent speakers and for literature during the 
election. 

The constituencies are being flooded with men- 
dacious literature by the United Committee for the 
Taxation of Land Values, whose funds are mainly de- 
rived from foreign sources, and it is of the first im- 
portance that this mischievous propaganda should be 
effectively answered. 

To meet this demand a Campaign Fund is required, 
and I earnestly appeal to all who realise the vital im- 
portance of the issue to contribute to this fund to the 
utmost of their ability. I can assure them that their 
contributions will be used to the best advantage. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. G. PretyMan, President. 

P.S.—Contributions should be sent to S. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster S.W. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHESTNUTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I plead guilty to having confused Captain 
Harry Graham, journalist and writer, and son of the 
Clerk of the House of Lords, with Mr. Harry Robert 
Graham, who represented West S. Pancras from 1892 to 
1906. My excuse is that in his preface to ‘‘ The Mother 
of Parliaments ’’ the author writes : ‘‘ After close upon 
fifteen years’ residence within the precincts pf the 
Palace of Westminster I may have acquired a certain 
intimacy with the life and habits ’’, etc. I apologise to 
both gentlemen. Both gentlemen have been travellers, 
but I cannot discover that the former M.P. has ever 
written a book. I must, however, tell Captain Harry 
Graham, writer and journalist, that it is no excuse for 
an inaccuracy that it has been copied from another 
book. 

With regard to Lord Alvanley and the ‘‘ Ice him, 
Gunter,’’ story, Mr. Cecil Kent has shown us that it is 
a chestnut in two senses of the word. The late Colonel 
Sir Robert Gunter M.P. was born in 1831 and died 
in 1905. It is just possible that he may have hunted 
with Lord Alvanley, who died in 1849, but he would 
have been a boy of eighteen, supposing Lord Alvanley 
to have been Master in the year he died. Perhaps the 
joke was addressed to his father; but this, I think, un- 
likely, as the father was the founder of the business, 
and probably not a Nimrod. 


Yours faithfully, THe REVIEWER. 


LORD WELLESLEY AT SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, 20 November rgro. 

Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Lygon acknowledges the 
fact, previously unknown to him, that Lord Wellesley 
was a Harrovian. The sole object of my letter is 
therefore accomplished. 

Lest, however, brotherly love should discontinue 
under his smashing climax, let me suggest that to men 
of great pre-eminence environment matters little. 

Mr. Lygon and Lord Wellesley would rise to the top 
whatever be the name or number of their schools. 

Your obedient servant, S. J. G. Hoare. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I think that your correspondents have not 
quite exactly stated the cause of Lord Wellesley’s re- 
moval from Harrow. For more than a century the 
Headmasters of Harrow had been Eton men and 
Fellows of King’s, when one of this succession, Dr. 
Sumner, died suddenly in 1771. Thereupon the 
Governors determined to elect another Etonian and 
Kingsman—Benjamin Heath; but the famous Samuel 
Parr, formerly a Harrow boy and then an assistant 
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master, applied for the post. He was a strong 
favourite with the boys, who sent a memorial to the 
Governors protesting that ‘‘ a school of such reputation 
as Harrow ought not to be considered a mere appendix 
to Eton ’’. However, the Governors elected Heath, 
and when their decision was made known a rebellion 
broke out. The boys attacked the house in which the 
Governors assembled, seized the carriage of a specially 
offensive Governor—Mr. Bucknall—filled it with fire- 
works and faggots, and sent it blazing down the Hill. 
One of the most conspicuous rioters was young 
Wellesley. His guardian was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Cornwallis), who also was Visitor of 
Harrow School. Cornwallis sent for his ward, pre- 
sumably expecting repentance, but the youthful rebel 
entered the room waving one of the tassels from Mr. 
Bucknall’s wrecked carriage and shouting ‘‘ Victory ! ’’ 
Thereupon he was transferred to Eton, and Harrow lost 
an illustrious name. Greorce W. E. RusseELt. 


GOOD WIFE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
199 Albany Street N.W. 19 November 1g10. 


Sir,—Will you allow me a word of protest against 
the extraordinary review which appears in your paper 
to-day on the Memoir of my grandmother, Lady John 
Russell ? 

If your reviewer had taken the trouble to read the 
book carefully he would have seen that, far from being 
indifferent to political matters, she took the very 
greatest interest in them throughout her life. The 
point that she made in her diary was this—that she 
did not care for the ordinary malicious tittle-tattle, but 
only for matters which are essential. 

The observation made by your reviewer that she was 
rather stupid *’ is contemptible. What appears to 
me to be plain is that the reviewer is ‘‘ rather stupid ”’. 
If he holds that a deep interest in politics, literature, 
science and art is evidence of stupidity, it is certainly the 
first time that such a doctrine has been heard of amongst 
educated people. I am yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


P.S.—I may as well remark that her proposals with 
regard to the House of Lords are, in all probability, just 
about to be carried out. 


[To take an interest in a thing is not proof, hardly 
evidence, of insight into it. Lady Russell’s House 
ef Lords proposals are proof enough of her political 
incapacity, which their realisation would only demon- 
strate more clearly.—Ep. S. R.] 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.” 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Cranford, Bickley, Kent, 19 November 1gr1o. 

S1tr,—I have read with interest the critical article on 
** Pride and Prejudice ’’ which appeared in your issue 
of the 12th inst., and of which my school edition of the 
novel furnished the text. May I comment briefly on 
your reviewer’s correction of my enumeration of the 
Austen family ? 

On referring to the Hampshire volume of Berry’s 
“* County Genealogies ’’ I find that I was misled by 
several authorities, including the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’’, in stating that Cassandra and 
Jane were younger than their five brothers. 

According to Berry, three brothers came first, then 
Cassandra, Francis, Jane and Charles. But your re- 
viewer states that there was a sixth brother; while in 
no authority I have been able to consult can I find any 
mention of more than five. 

May I ask your reviewer kindly to mention the source 
of his statement, as it is a point of interest to all lovers 
of Jane Austen? Your obedient servant, 

H. O’B. Boas. 


[Besides the brothers usually mentioned, there was 
George Austen, born in August 1766. He grew up, 
unfortunately, of weak intellect, and it is doubtless for 
this reason that he is seldom, if ever, mentioned by 


Jane Austen’s biographers. The entry of his baptism 
will be found in the parish register at Deane.—Eb. 
S. R.] 


** COQUILLES.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRpAY REVIEW. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue W.C, 
14 November 1gI0. 

Sir,—The melancholy but interesting and instructive 
list of corrections to Mrs. Boas’ new edition of ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice ’’, given in your issue of last Saturday, 
affords another instance of the perversion of an author’s 
meaning through what appear the most trifling inac- 
curacies of punctuation or typography. All the 
passages quoted make sense, and a printer’s reader 
could hardly be held responsible for any of them. The 
best course to minimise such as these would seem to 
be a most careful and minute revision by the author 
before the printing of the first edition, and when, as 
in the present instance, most of the errors have crept 
in through the medium of a reprint, that the peccant 
edition should be strictly quarantined. 

Many of our standard authors have eccentric ideas 
about punctuation, sometimes with the view, it would 
seem, of imparting a quaintness or pungency to their 
periods. In this way some of Charles Reade’s sen- 
tences conclude without a stop of any kind, when a 
period is required by the sense. Another trick or 
mannerism is to emphasise a word by spelling it with 
an initial capital letter, as in some editions of ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son ’’, where Mrs. Pipchin strives to impress Little 
Paul with a story about a boy who was Gored by a bull, 
which the child very sensibly set down as a cock-and- 
bull story. But in recently reading a cheap edition of 
this beautiful work I encountered two most amazing 
blunders, for which I fear the author himself must be 
held responsible, for they appear in exactly the same 
form in Macmillan’s reprint (1892) of the original 
edition. In describing the results of Dr. Blimber’s 
cramming system we are told that ‘‘ after six weeks of 
it a young gentleman envied Quintius (sic) Curtius that 
blessed refuge in the earth ’’ ; and again, a little further 
on, that the following awful sentence was pronounced 
on the unfortunate Johnson: ‘‘ Johnson will repeat to 
me to-morrow morning, before breakfast, without book, 
and from the Greek Testament, the first Epistle of S. 
Paul to the Ephesians ’’. Now the author, not having 
enjoyed the advantages of a classical education, may 
be pardoned the first blunder, though it is strange that 
it occurred to no reader to correct the too common 
mistake of confounding the respectable Roman gram- 
marian with the legendary patriot, Marcus Curtius ; but 
with regard to the second, not only would a reference 
to the Bible have shown him that the first Epistle of 
S. Paul to the Ephesians was also the last, but his 
common sense ought to have pointed out the mon- 
strosity of making even Dr. Blimber set a schoolboy a 
task which would have appalled Porson himself. It is 
true that in one subsequent edition, and possibly more, 
the mistake has been corrected by the insertion of the 
word “‘ chapter ”’ after ‘‘ first ’’; but how it ever found 
its way into print argues great carelessness. 

Dickens was frequently capricious about punctuation, 
especially in the use of the colon, and he is given to 
omitting the comma, when its employment would have 
made his meaning clearer. The following sentence, 
from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’, must have puzzled very 
many readers (Mrs. Gamp is speaking): ‘‘ The doctor, 
collared him (Mr. Harris) and laid him on his back on 
the airy stones, and she (Mrs. H.) was told to ease her 
mind, his owls was organs.’’ It is obvious that a 
comma after the word ‘‘ told ’’ would do much to im- 
prove the perspicacity of this very cryptic sentence. 

Yours faithfully, W. J. GARNETT: 


THE STRATFORD BUST. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is by the irony of fate that I, who havé 
spent so much of the labour of love in research con- 
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cerning Shakespeare, should have been classified by 
your correspondent ‘‘ A Confirmed Shakespearean ”’ 
with Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence in his attempts to 
destroy men’s faith in the genius of our great dramatist. 
Shakespeare’s monument with his epitaph is one of the 
strongest proofs against the Baconian contentions. But 
it is exactly because I am a ‘‘confirmed Shakespearean”’ 
that I seek after truth concerning him. In his remarks 
about the bust I fear that your correspondent did not 
seek first-hand information concerning my facts. My 
paper which appeared in the ‘‘ Monthly Review ’’ was 
reproduced with its illustrations in pamphlet form by 
Murray as ‘‘ The True Story of the Stratford Bust ”’. 
When I wrote this, however, I had not found the con- 
temporary notices of which I was in search. I did not 
find them until this year, and I published them in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette ’’ of the 18th and 21st of this 
month, moved thereto by Sir Edwin Durning-Law- 
rence’s correspondence in that journal. These are 
letters from the Master of the Stratford Grammar 
School, 1746-8, showing that the bust and monument 
were ‘‘ much decayed and ruined ”’ at that time, so 
much so that a fund was raised ‘‘ to restore and 
beautify ’’ them. As Dugdale’s representation, a high- 
class engraving with a clumsy figure, gives a physi- 
ognomy of a much higher character than the modern 
one, my points are worthy the consideration of all ‘‘ con- 
firmed Shakespeareans ’’. Needless to add, I totally 
disagree with all Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s con- 
clusions. Though I did allow that the last-found signa- 
ture might have been written by the clerk, that proves 
nothing, as I have found several other cases in the 
same series of MSS. where the clerk signed the de- 
positions of men whom I knew to be able to write. 
I remain yours faithfully, 
CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 


LOGICAL METHOD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


16 Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill. 
29 October 1910. 


Sir,—There seems to be some discussion going on 
about the relation between George Boole’s method of 
logical analysis and the branch of science known as 
symbolic logic. Will you kindly allow me to interpose 
a word or two? 

For forty-five years I have been teaching logic to 
women and girls on the basis on which George Boole 
taught me. Used in that manner, we find Boole’s 
method efficacious in promoting a peculiarly flexible, 
elastic, and tenacious kind of solidarity and cohesion. 
It tends to transform (political and other) passions into 
power; by facilitating the elimination of extraneous 
matter from our discussions, thus concentrating energy 
and minimising friction and waste of force. 

But the power of the method to do this depends 
almost entirely on the fact that we make a central feature 
of just that particular element in Boole’s method which 
Mr. Jevons and the authors of symbolic logic have 
been careful to leave out of their respective systems. 

Mary Everest Boo.e. 


“THE CRAW ROAD.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


14 Washington House, Basil Street S.W. 
20 November 


Sir,—I am much obliged to your correspondent 
°C, B. F.’’ for pointing out the true derivation of the 
name of the Craw Road. 

In point of fact I knew that in old books the name was 
spelt ‘‘ Cro’’. 

In the district, however, the true derivation has been 
entirely forgotten, and even the spelling has been altered 
to Craw ”’. 

The latter and modern spelling suited me better for 
my purpose than the older and proper form. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


REVIEWS. 
CHATHAM. 


“Chatham: his Early Life and.Connections.” By Lord 
Rosebery. London: Humphreys. 1910. 12s. net. 


NEW book on Chatham, based on new material, 
a new book by Lord Rosebery—subject and 
author are felicitously combined, and rouse a double 
interest. The historical scholar, concerned particularly 
with the eighteenth century, will turn to its pages 
primarily to discover what the new material is. But 
the educated layman who has only a languid appetite 
for Quellen and Quellenforschung will be more con- 
cerned to ascertain what Lord Rosebery has to say 
about Chatham, “‘ a lonely, sublime figure, awful to the 
last, an incalculable force’’. For the layman, with a 
sound instinct, prefers books that will be well written by 
men who have an intimate knowledge of high affairs 
and the requisite scholarship to the monographs of the 
specialist whose judgments are affected by the idols of 
the study. And cannot much be learned about present- 
day statesmen and the political issues of our own day 
if our statesmen are historical scholars and men of 
letters and write books about the statesmen of the past? 
The interpretation of a nation’s political history, the 
estimate of a nation’s political leaders, can never be 
safely left as a monopoly to the world of academies and 
to the professors, however gifted and erudite. 

It is a pity, therefore, that Lord Rosebery deals only 
with the early life of Chatham—the period, that is, from 
1708 to 1756—from boyhood in one of the most extra- 
ordinary families that ever gave a nation a genius, to 
the threshold of the great Ministry which saved an 
Empire from dissolution and disaster. ‘‘ After 
1756 ’’, says the author, ‘‘ his public life is conspicuous 
and familiar. But his inner life after that period will 
never be known; and so we must be content with a 
torso’’. And a page or two earlier we are told that 
the biography of Chatham, “‘ strictly speaking, never 
can be written at all’’. The reason is that ‘‘ history 
which records the life of nations ’’ is distinct from 
biography which is ‘‘ the life of individuals ’’, and 
that it is easy to write books on Chatham ‘‘ which 
record his career as a statesman, his speeches, his 
triumphs, his achievements, which will be called 
biographies. But will they ever reveal the real man?’’. 

The point here emphasised, and enforced by the 
tantalising absence of the information considered neces- 
sary by all who, like Queen Caroline, would know the 
why of a why, is one familiar to students of Chatham’s 
career and goes to the root of an important matter. 
Is it a sound distinction, and was there a “‘ real ’’ 
Chatham which we might know and do not, and know- 
ledge of whom would vitally modify and perhaps cause 
us to revise all our estimates? How much must a 
painter know to paint a ‘‘ real’ portrait? How much 
must a historical novelist or dramatist know to be able 
to draw a true portrait of a ‘‘ real ’’ historical figure? 
How much need a historian know to write a “ real ”’ 
biography? Must we in painting make our portrait 
an anatomical study, showing the exact depth of the 
frontal cavity, the exact weight and composition of the 
brain, muscles and blood? Must we for every great 
man have a Pepys’ Diary, a Boswell, a Busch, and be 
able to catalogue his petty-cash book and analyse his 
washing bills? We can sit with Chatham from 1757 
to 1761 in his cabinet in Cleveland Row, toil with him, 
think his thoughts and draft them on paper and tear 
up the draft, follow his dreams, fears, hopes, ambitions 
and despairs; should we know the “ real’? Chatham 
any better if we could see him swear in the pangs of 
gout at a stupid footman, or hear him in his nightcap 
confess in the sleepless watches to the mother of his 
children that if Wolfe failed to take Quebec he was 
ruined, or that Bute was a perfidious poltroon? Are 
we ignorant of the real Cesar because he did not write 
Cicero’s Letters? It is at least arguable that copious 
petty details, amusing posterity as to what great men 
ate, drank or played at, frequently blur and conceal, 
not define and reveal, the ‘‘ real’? man. The true 
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biography must be a portrait, not a kinematograph of 
shifting and delusive “living ’’ films. It is the 
biographer quite as much as the material or the subject 
‘who makes a biography real, true and final. 

And was there a ‘* real’? Chatham, different from 
the man whom the politicians, the public, his intimates, 
saw and loved or hated? Because they suspected a 
mask and acting, the historians and biographers have 
followed their example, and eighteenth-century history 
has been obsessed by a metaphysical ghost—a Chatham 
real, natural, transcendental, a character in and for 
itself, hidden behind the phenomena, those baffling 
phenomena presented by his letters, his acts, his 
apparent attitudes, his unchanging behaviour in things 
great and small. The real and the phenomenal Chatham 
—the distinction is now a commonplace, and Lord 
Rosebery adds the weight of his authority to its con- 
tinuance. But is it a sound one? Of this at least we 
may be certain: that no one ever saw anything but 
the phenomenal Chatham. The real Chatham is a pure 
inference who existed because apparently he must have 
existed. 

How, then, does the new material, collated with the 
old, help us? The new sources are of two kinds and 
throw light on two very different phases of Chatham’s 
career. From the rich Dropmore archives Mr. Fortescue 
has placed at Lord Rosebery’s disposal a mass of letters 
written mainly in Chatham's earlier years, and with 
these goes ‘‘ an intimate family document entitled 
‘ Family Characters and Anecdotes ’ addressed to his 
son and dated by Lord Camelford 1781 °’. For the 
later period, more fortunate than other researchers, 
Lord Rosebery has been permitted ‘* to examine some 
of the papers of Henry Fox in the archives of Holland 
House *’. In the case of Walpole, Carteret, Newcastle 
and Hardwicke, thanks to the manuscripts in the 
British Museum and Record Office, to the Historica 
Manuscripts Commission, and the printed original 
sources available to every student, the material, if not 
yet adequately worked out, is pretty complete ; but for 
Chatham, Cumberland, Henry Fox and Bute the 
material so far is unsatisfactory because it is inade- 
quate. It has long been felt that for three of these— 
Chatham, Fox and Cumberland—unless Holland House 
can do it, no archives can. Lord Rosebery’s gleanings 
suggest that we shall know Chatham better when the 
whole story from 1735 to 1756 has been written from 
Henry Fox’s point of view, and this requires much new 
documentary material. Fox and Pitt were at Eton 
together, they were in the House of Commons together 
for twenty-five years, and they were both leading figures. 
When and why did Fox come to view Chatham as he 
does in the priceless autobiographical memoir prefixed 
to the Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox? What were 
Fox’s real relations with Cumberland, and how and 
where does Leicester House come into the story? There 
are plenty of guesses and hypotheses, but we want 
certainty and justice. 

Lord Rosebery does not finally solve these pro- 
blems ; and, broadly, his new material does not upset, 
but rather confirms conclusions already arrived at. 
The Dropmore letters it is true give us glimpses of 
a Chatham who could romp and even apparently get 
drunk at twenty-three. He confides to his sister, 
his dearest Nanny ‘‘ the gentle impertinencies, 
the sportly solicitations of two girls not quite des- 
picable without emotion ’’, and how he can scarcely 
write ‘‘ amidst this rocking of the doors, chairs and 
table ’’; he regrets leaving ‘‘ an agreeable set of ac- 
quaintance in town’ for a place ‘*‘ where the wings 
of gallantry must be terribly clip’d, and can hope to 
soar no higher than to Dolly, who, young at the Bar, 
is just learning to score ’’. But'a careful perusal of 
these letters does not suggest that the young Chatham 
was necessarily different from the Chatham who writes 
to Newcastle and others the letters which are taken to 
be proofs that he was acting a part, deliberately, 
publicly and temporarily assumed. When the second 
William Pitt could blacken with a cork his own and 
other dignitaries’ eyebrows, and romp with “‘ girls 
(probably also) not quite despicable without emotion ”’, 


he was the old block itself as much as when he thrilled 
the House of Commons with faultless speeches. But 
in Chatham’s case the noticeable point is not that such 
letters were written, but how the language in them is 
already perilously near the prolix, pompous, circuitous, 
loaded style of middle age. The young man is the 
father of the Pitt of 1750. Did Chatham ever write 
to anyone at any period such letters as his great son, 
when he was a young Prime Minister, wrote to his 
mother? The Dropmore letters as we read them are 
certainly not of that kind, and the simplest explanation 
is surely that such letters do not exist, and that they 
never have existed because Chatham could not write 
them. The ** natural ’’ man was never there. ‘‘ His 
wife told nothing, his children told nothing ’’—because 
there was nothing to tell, no double personality to 
reveal. The superb, demonic actor that the world of 
St. James saw in Chatham, the sphinx invested with 
a mysterious alluring and impenetrable secret, was an 
actor to whom acting was nature, a sphinx without a 
secret. 

The Holland House manuscripts have enabled Lord 
Rosebery to check in detail the tangled ten years of 
wearisome intrigue that precede the great Ministry of 
the Seven Years War, but this study of the genesis and 
development of a genius contains much more than 
details drawn from the new material. It is a review of 
Chatham's period as much as a critical analysis of 
Chatham himself. The essential background is touched 
in with certain strokes. The writer treads on the ashes 
of controversies in historical and critical scholarship 
still hot with a sure foot, and the narrative is framed 
with easy skill and relieved by felicitous phrases, 
weighty judgments and no less wit and humour than 
his former monograph on Chatham’s son. The excur- 
sion into the Pitt pedigree and ancestry, the vignettes 
of members of that family, the character sketches of 
Pitt’s sisters and the Grenville Cousinhood are as 
stimulating and fresh as the survey of Walpole and 
Carteret, Henry Pelham and Newcastle, Fox and 
Murray, the Spanish war, the war of the Austrian 
Succession, the Diplomatic Revolution and the Re- 
versal of Alliances. If Lord Rosebery is scarcely just 
to Walpole and is ultra-severe on the Grenvilles, on 
Murray, on the futility of our foreign policy in the 
Austrian war, on the failings of the Whig system and 
the Revolution Families, he can say a good word for 
Newcastle and George II. and Lady Yarmouth, and 
can even suggest some dabs of whitewash for Frederick 
Prince of Wales. Pitt’s education at Eton, at Oxford, 
and his military phase are passed over very lightly. Dr. 
Ruville has shown us that we have some material for 
guessing successfully what Pitt read in those years, 
and this is very relevant to Lord Rosebery’s theme. 
Whence and how did Chatham get the dominant ideas 
of his political career? Did he, as John Bright claimed 
for himself, owe his ideas, his diction, his philosophy of 
life to a few great books—the Bible, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’ 
and ‘*‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’? Why did he write 
his official despatches in such a different style from every 
private letter extant? Whence did he draw his mer- 
cantilist creed in economics, his fixed adherence to the 
Revolution System, his reverence for the Crown, his 
grip on strategy and military organisation, his con- 
tempt for the party system, his passionate attachment 
to popular representative government? What did he 
owe and how much to Bolingbroke, Blackstone, or even 
Burke, to the ideas discussed at Dawley, Leicester 
House and Stowe, or to the salons where Chesterfield 
and Horace Walpole pointed official Whig culture with 
epigrams? What did Chatham know of European 
politics before 1756? Was he ignorant by choice or 
indifference? Gardening, love affairs, picnics—if he 
indulged in them, and it does not matter whether he 
did or not—did not make him a great statesman. But 
the genesis and development of his ideas, the passage 
from the ignorance and crude reasoning of 1735 and 
1744 to the mastery of the European and imperial 
problem of 1756 proved to be of imperial concern. We 
could have wished that Lord Rosebery had grappled 
at greater length with this aspect of the subject. 
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We are not persuaded nor argued in this book into 
adopting a new theory or a new interpretation of 
Chatham’s painful toil to power and a dictatorship. It 
is satisfactory at least that Lord Rosebery tacitly dis- 
misses the theories and motives which have found 
favour alone in recent years with Dr. Ruville. And in 
Lord Rosebery’s pages there breathes throughout the 
bracing atmosphere of high affairs which is the gift of 
the writer who has himself lived with great affairs and 
which is essential to the historian called on to weigh 
and judge a great statesman. That Chatham’s career 
down to 1756 cannot be made consistent, that it con- 
tains regrettable and avoidable episodes which perhaps 
can be explained yet sorely need explanation, that the 
man himself was frequently ignorant, unjust, factious, 
exacting and capricious, that even his virtues were 
political weapons (‘‘ Pitt was perhaps the first of the 
statesmen who sedulously imbued the public with a 
knowledge of their merits’’, p. 248), that he was a 
genius who inherited an extraordinary character dashed 
with a taint of madness, whose passions were as strong 
as his powers—all this Lord Rosebery freely admits and 
italicises. But the problem of Chatham’s First Phase 
is not to deny or prove such characteristics away, but to 
show by an analysis and a narrative which harmonises 
in a portrait true to life the difficulties and the contra- 
dictions how, despite obstacles that he inherited or made 
for himself which prevented him from attaining power 
until an age when his son’s career had ended in West- 
minster Abbey, this strange man convinced his genera- 
tion that he alone could save an empire on the verge of 
disaster, and proved that both the public which believed 
in him and himself were right. Lord Rosebery 
addresses himself to this problem, and if his book is not 
the final word on a theme of inexhaustible interest it is 
a welcome, attractive and important one. 


RHODES AND BOOKS ABOUT HIM. 


“Cecil Rhodes: a Monograph and a Reminiscence.” 
By Sir Thomas Fuller. London: Longmans. 1910. 
6s. net. 

“The Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, 1853- 
1902." By Sir Lewis Michell. London: Arnold. 
1910. 30s. net, 

“Cecil Rhodes: his Private Life.’ By P. Jourdan. 
London: Lane. 1910. 7s. 6d. 


HREE books about Cecil Rhodes, and one of them 
literature. Sir Thomas Fuller, long Rhodes’ 
neighbour and always loyal and discerning friend 
(whose own gracious and silvery memory is with 
us as we write), hardly survived him longer than 
to put forth his Reminiscence, the best we have had 
of Cecil Rhodes or, in present circumstances, need 
look for. Those who most intimately were asso- 
ciated with Rhodes in different departments of his 
life and work—perhaps ‘‘ compartments ’’ would best 
describe their disposition in his scheme of things—do 
not or cannot write of him, or at least not now, from 
the fullness of their knowledge and experience. If 
they should, if Rhodes’ life were written as well as it 
might and could be, withholding nothing, we would 
first of all see him at his work, as so far we do not 
see him; and again, the man would emerge only the 
bigger and finer from their faithful and intimate testi- 
mony. Not merely that, whatever record leapt to light, 
he never would be shamed, though all this, and more, is 
true of him; but that, on the positive side, there was 
something about him, his actual achievements apart, 
“something there ’’, as André Chenier said, which 
those who have known Rhodes well must miss in most 
published accounts of him, and which—since therein 
lies his explanation—they would see visibly bodied 
forth. Rhodes accomplished certain things ; but also he 
was somebody. Now what? Mr. G. F. Watts came 
to know his Rhodes; and we have sometimes thought 
that if the Watts portrait had been finished (and had 
succeeded), it might have told the world more of the 


sitter than has yet found or is likely to find its way 
forth through any biography. Yet there is more than 
a hint of what we mean in Sir Thomas’ appreciation. 
It is amazing in this regard to read that in the writer’s 
judgment the bust which gives its frontispiece to this 
volume is ‘‘ the best reproduction of Cecil Rhodes 
achieved by any artist’?! This in full view of Mr. 
John Tweed’s noble statue,looking out, and still North- 
ward, from Bulawayo. But plastic art is a dark and 
accursed mystery to many admirable Britons of Sir 
Thomas’ date and training, and we must not repine. 
It is enough, it is much, that his own sense of style 
in an art which he did understand has combined with 
his knowledge and insight to illustrate Rhodes’ 
character and ideals. 

For there is the value of this monograph. There 
are informing chapters on ‘‘ The Entrance into 
Public Life ’’, on the gateway to the interior—the 
struggle, that is, for Bechuanaland and Rhodes’ hard- 
won victorv—a greater thing than the foundation of 
Rhodesia, which, given the man and the opportunity, 
was its inevitable sequel, and the kernel of his service 
to the Empire. There are others on ‘‘ The Great 
Expansion *’, on the Cape Premiership, on ‘‘ The 
Raid and After ’’. But in all these this author’s cue 
is character—the character of his subject—in action. 
Many anecdotes are told, but not one is told for the 
mere anecdote’s sake. Rhodes’ attempt to save the 
lighters driven from their moorings in Table Bay and 
carried out to sea is one, and illustrates the quality 
of his courage. Men with his physical ailment are 
mot, perhaps cannot be, quite naturally courageous. 
Rhodes certainly was not, only ‘* when he had, from 
whatever motives, resolved on a given course and 
sought a given end, if it involved danger, no man would 
face it more courageously. Every step in the way 
under such circumstances was taken with stern, un- 
bending resolution, and if danger was there it would 
be faced without hesitation ’’. ‘‘ He was in a funk, he 
said, all the time, but more afraid to be thought afraid. 
He played and joked with the serious movements of his 
life as such men are wont to do, but these jocular 
accounts and experiences were perhaps never wholly 
truc.’’ In the case of the drifting lighters Rhodes left 
a dinner party at Mowbray, drove through a terrible 
storm twenty miles to Simons Town, knocked up the 
admiral at one in the morning, possessed himself of 
the Port Captain’s tug, and going aboard, against the 
protests of all concerned, put out in one of the worst 
of seas, and while the tug swung between Cape Point 
and Danger Point, stuck to the bridge, racked with 
sea-sickness, till the dawn. That was one of Rhodes’ 
impulses *’—‘‘ the expression ’’, Sir Thomas Fuller 
says, ‘‘ of an almost passionate sympathy ”’. 

The last chapter, one dealing directly with Rhodes’ 
character, is the best. There is the real Rhodes, the 
practical mystic, who could be such eerie company, 
sitting silent, his thumbed Aristotle in his hand, look- 
ing over, from his favourite hiding-place in Groote- 
schuur woods, to the sunset and the Drakenstein ! Yes ! 
he was ‘‘unco’’, as the Scots say. And, on another 
side of him, we are grateful for the writer’s account 
of his last meeting with Rhodes in his pyjamas at his 
hotel in Burlington Street, before he left England 
for the Cape for the last time. ‘* He, who for 
all the time that I had known him was alive in every 
fibre of his being, was now living and moving in the 
shadow of death. He jerked out, in an irritable way, 
a message to a mutual friend, to whose sons, gone out 
to Rhodesia to share the fortunes of that country, he 
had promised some help. ‘ Tel him’, he said, ‘I 
am too ill to be bothered with other people’s affairs.’ 
Seeing the look of pain and perplexity on my face, for 
I knew no such message could be delivered, since he 
had himself proffered the assistance he had now refused, 
he came close up to me, gripped my hand and said, 
‘ No, no; that won’t do; tell him I will do all I possibly 
can. Forgive me’, he added very feelingly, ‘ for this 
and I fear many other impatient words ’. For the first 
time in my knowledge of him I saw deep distress in his 
face. 1 could not speak, for something told me I was 
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having a farewell interview with a great and noble 
friend. Those saddest of human words, ‘ Vale et in 
eternum vale’, were echoing in my heart as I came 
away. I knew he would never pass from my life, but 
I knew also I should see his face no more.”’ 

Sir Thomas Fuller’s charming—and, by the way, not 
at all uncritical—appreciation of Rhodes has been fol- 
lowed this autumn by two other essays in biography, 
very unlike unto that monograph or one another. Mr. 
Jourdan’s recollections of his chief might be labelled 
** Rhodesiana ’’—intimate personal observations of the 
Rhodes of private life, in the manner of a devoted 
(Dutch) Boswell. Much these tell us in a note of con- 
vincing veracity and with a frankness sometimes em- 
barrassing to the reader—much which it was desirable 
we should know and which, being told, can only add to 
the number of Rhodes’ friends. The burly figure sus- 
tains his bombardment by Van der Boswell, so to say, 
and is like to be henceforth one more familiar and, for 
the general, more beloved. 

Sir Lewis Michell’s two volumes are another and 
infinitely more ambitious matter, aiming no less than at 
the complete or ‘‘ standard ’”’ Life, for which it was 
announced some time ago that its author was to collect 
materials, presumably for treatment by another hand. 
It must have been a surprise-——no doubt a pleasant one— 
for his colleagues of the Rhodes Trust when Sir Lewis 
enlarged his functions. He tells us a great deal about 
Rhodes’ ancestry and early life at Oxford and in South 
Africa, and makes a useful point of the early maturing 
of his life’s aim and ambition. Few great men can ever 
have developed from the first with a more conscious 
purpose or been diverted less from it subsequently. The 
famous last will and testament drawn up at twenty-four, 
by which the boy described as of ‘‘ Oriel College, 
Oxford, but presently of Kimberley, in the province of 
Griqualand West, Esquire ’’, disposes of the fortune, 
of which he had not yet made a guinea, towards 
the ‘* foundation of so great a Power as to hereafter 
render wars impossible and promote the best interests 
of humanity ”’, is given in full, and strikes us as one 
of the most touching and human of ‘ documents ”’ 
The lad who, “ sitting on the edge of the Kimberley 
mine ’’, imagined a Trust ‘‘ for the establishment, pro- 
motion and development of a Secret Society the: aim 
and object whereof shall be the extension of British 
rule throughout the world, the perfecting of a system 
of emigration from the United Kingdom and of 
colonisation by British subjects of all lands where 
the means of livelihood are attainable by energy, 
labour and enterprise, and especially the occupation 
by British settlers of the entire continent of Africa, 
the Holy Land, the Valley of the Euphrates, the 
islands of Cyprus and Candia, the whole of South 
America, the islands of the Pacific not heretofore pos- 
sessed by Great Britain, the whole of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the seaboard of China and Japan, the ultimate 
recovery of the United States of America as an integral 
part of the British Empire, the inauguration of a system 
of colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament ”’ 
—the lad that so dreamed, so wrote, was already a great 
creature. Asa great creature—and, as we have already 
hinted, something more—he impressed the best of his 
contemporaries and everyone not wilfully stupid, who 
ever knew him, to the end. ‘‘I soon admitted to 
myself that for sheer natural power I had never met a 
man to come near Cecil Rhodes ’’, was Dr. Jameson’s 
early impression; and this observer was no loutish 
pioneer lad without a background, but a Gold Medallist 
from the London School of Medicine, and, with Sir 
Victor Horsley, esteemed the best man of his year, and 
one moreover who had seen men and cities, making 
part on his vacations of a singular coterie of brilliant 
young men with R. L. and R. A. M. Stevenson in Paris 
and Barbizon. Then, and later, Rhodes’ power and 
quality were demonic: which is as near defining his 
** secret ’’ as is possible in a sentence. 

_ Sir Lewis Michell divides his subject’s career into 
three periods of approximately equal length. His 
record of the first, we say, is interesting. ‘‘ During 
the second period he amassed a fortune, arnalgamated 


the diamond mines where other men had failed, entered. 
the Cape Parliament, pacified Bechuanaland, and 
brooded without ceasing on the possibility of northern 
expansion. During the third period he founded the 
Chartered Company, thus saving all central South 
Africa for the Empire; he fought a long duel with the 
tenacious Boer President, was created a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and became known as one of the foremost states- 
men of the Empire. Then came the Raid, and, as a 
swift and summary punishment, the loss of place, power 
and prestige, to be followed by the Matabele War and 
the Transvaal struggle, by his being besieged in 
Kimberley and leaving it only to find his health shat- 
tered beyond recovery.’’ There is Sir Lewis Michell’s 
opportunity as set forth in his own preamble. What an 
opportunity for a writer, or even for a not inexpert 
maker of books, with efficient insight into men and 
things, with an instinct for his material and a turn for 
lucid arrangement! Beyond a reluctant admission that 
it is dull, the reviewers have dealt gently with this Life. 
It has plainly cost its writer much labour, and when a 
man has grown grey in other and honourable activities 
and perhaps has nourished certain literary ambitions 
which, as here, he makes strenuous effort to realise, 
one would like to praise where he may, or be silent. 
It might well be asked what ‘‘ call ’’ Mr. Rhodes’ banker 
had to make himself his client’s biographer; and, 
saying ‘‘ Tu l’as voulu, Georges Dandin! give him 
both barrels. We do not think that would be strictly 
fair. There is much that is interesting in these stout 
volumes, which have surely been inspired by an 
honest desire to serve Mr. Rhodes’ memory. If the 
great passages in the ‘‘ Subject’s ’’ career go for little, 
if the story does not come alive, but must be detached 
from large masses of the history of South Africa 
reviewed with a prolixity impossible to Mr. Iwan- 
Miller, to name but one of Sir Lewis Michell’s pre- 
decessors in that genre, still the knowing reader 
should be able to reconstruct his own story of Cecil 
Rhodes. To be sure, even the knowing reader might . 
like to hear exactly how the great fortune came to be 
amassed and the amalgamation of De Beers, battle 
by battle, achieved. What a romance lies there, and 
what an epic in the fight for Bechuanaland—things 
long over ere Dr. Jameson laid down his lancet at Kim- 
berley to couch the lance of the really great commandant 
in Kaffir warfare, which President Kruger (in our own 
hearing) pronounced him to be, and Rhodesia came into 
being. The advance of Charles Metcalf’s railway upon 
savagery was but one episode in Rhodes’ career. Yet 
there we may say, with R. L. S., “‘ if it be romance, 
if it be contrast, if it be heroism we require, what 
stuff for the art of the true story-teller is here!”’ If 
we are not to feel our blood stirred by the narrative of 
events which offer to some great writers the subject of 
an ordinary literary work, we might at least ask that 
our stock of information be increased. Does the finance 
of a Rhodes or an Alfred Beit not interest a financier 
like Sir Lewis Michell, or are bankers, even distin- 
guished ones, only interested in overdrafts? They are 
men, by training and profession, of an acute accuracy, 
and in subsequent editions Sir Lewis will no doubt 
correct some small mistakes in fact. The railway to 
Bulawayo, for example, was opened on 4 November 
1897, not in December ; and the “‘ delicate question "a 
Dr. Jameson’s election to the Cape House was not re- 
mitted to Rhodes in November of that year, but during 
1898 ; while, so far from being ‘‘ duly elected ”? in con- 
sequence of Rhodes’ declining to intervene, Dr. Jameson 
did not enter Parliament till years later” and on the 
‘“ basis ’’ of his own character unaided, to which alone 
so much that is memorable since then is owing. We 
demur in any seriousness, however, only to Sir Lewis 
Michell’s tone about Sir Gordon Sprigg, which is not 
consistent with taste nor fact, nor even with the 
author’s own eulogy of the Cape Premier’s courageous 
action of 22 June 1898. And Sir James Sivewright’s 
place in South African politics and in Rhodes’ appre- 
ciation is so faintly indicated as to amount to caricature. 
But Sir James, whose knowledge and understanding 
of Rhodes were really intimate, is dreadfully well able 
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to take care of himself ; Sir Gordon is not. However, 
there are good things scattered up and down these 
volumes, the writing is free from fustian and unstrained, 
and probably Sir Lewis has realised his ambition. 
“* I Visit Rhodesia ’’ makes pleasant reading in the con- 
tents of a chapter of South African history, and that is 
a cheerful picture of Rhodes ‘ exulting like a school- 
boy, sitting on his hands as was his wont when pleased, 
and crying ‘‘ I’ve got you, I’ve got you! ’’—having 
prevailed on Sir Lewis to become an executor with the 
others. Mr. Rhodes, Sir Lewis tells us elsewhere, was 
a fatalist. 

The author in his preface conceives of an hour when 
another ‘‘ with’’ (perhaps) ‘‘ an abler pen ’’ may “‘arise’’. 
Before that advent-day it might be well if his real 
materials, the testimony of those who knew Rhodes 
best, were taken down and set in order. We doubt 
if Dr. Jameson, Lord Milner, Mr. Hawksley and many 
another have imparted of their stores to Sir Lewis 
Michell. Rhodes kept his life, work, his friends in 
departments not communicating. Like the characters 
in ‘‘ The Ring and the Book ’’ let every initiate tell his 
story from his own point of view. And let his col- 
leagues of the Rhodes Trust lock up Lord Rosebery 
with the result, and not let him out till a great and 
living work is written and the man is back again 
among us. 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


“Senates and Upper Chambers.” By Harold W. V. 
Temperley. London: Chapman and Hall. 1910. 
5s. net. 

“ Peers and Bureaucrats.” By Ramsay Muir. London: 
Constable. 1910. 4s. 6d. net. 

HESE are two very notable books, which should be 
read by everybody who wishes or is compelled to 
study the question of the hour. Both books are full of 
dry light, cool and patient thought applied, without 


prejudice, to the very complicated problem of the House. 


of Lords. Mr. Temperley’s book is the more instruc- 
tive, and is indeed a mine of information on the question 
of Senates and Upper Chambers all over the world. 
Nothing would be more useful to candidates if they were 
in the least disposed to discuss the question of the House 
of Lords in a philosophic or historical spirit, which of 
course they are not. Why is it, by the way, that Cam- 
bridge dons produce better books on political history 
than Oxford dons? This is the second book we have 
reviewed this year on politics which is really worth 
reading and which emanates from Cambridge. There 
is a rather sinister omen in the persistent subcurrent 
in both books of disdain for the House of Commons 
and contempt for politicians of all parties. It will be 
an evil day for Great Britain if brains and politics 
become divorced, as in America, and if intellectual 
writers really come to treat members of Parliament as 
slaves or dishonest children. Things are drifting that 
way, we fear, owing to the increasing power of the 
machine—the Central Office and the Whips. 

Mr. Temperley comments with astonishment, not un- 
tinged with indignation, on the ignorance of leading 
statesmen about the Senates and Second Chambers of 
other countries, including our colonies. Thus Lord 
Morley is quoted as saying that the Senates of Canada 
and Australia were specimens of nomination, whereas 
the Senate of the Federal Commonwealth of Australia 
is elected by democratic franchise for six years. Lord 
Rosebery is quoted as saying that Greece and Costa 
Rica were the only single-chambered States, whereas 
in Europe, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Greece, sixteen 
Swiss Cantons and sixteen German States have one 
Chamber. Whether Norway should be called a single- 
chambered State is open to argument. The Storthing 
is elected as a whole, but is divided into two Houses, 
one of which acts as a revisory Chamber. In Canada 
Six provinces have a single Chamber, and, of Latin- 
American States, Costa Rica, Panama, Honduras, 
Salvador and San Domingo all have single Cham- 
bers. This ignorance of Lord Rosebery is the 
more astounding as the information which enables 


Mr. Temperley to contradict him is taken from a parlia- 
mentary paper presented by the Committee of which 
Lord Rosebery was the chairman! None of our political 
leaders has taken the trouble to study the Second 
Chamber question by the method of historical analogy. 
And yet they are asking the electors to cripple or re- 
model the House of Lords in the course of a week’s 
campaign on the platform! Mr. Temperley is right in 
saying that there is no analogy between the Senate in 
a Federal State and the Senate or Upper House in a 
Unitary State. Therefore the Senate of the United 
States and the Bundesrath of the German Empire are 
no use tous. We cannot agree with Mr. Temperley that 
the American State Legislatures or those of the minor 
German States are useful analogies. A compari- 
son is only useful between similar bodies ; and we refuse 
to take our politics from Hesse-Darmstadt or Ohio. 
The first-rate unitary States are France, Italy, Austria 
and Hungary. In France the Senate is elected for nine 
years by the system of double election, the college of 
electors being chosen by the deputies of the department, 
the prefect and his council, the sub-prefects and their 
councils, and delegates appointed by municipal councils. 
In character and colour the French Senate is very like 
the Chamber of Deputies, on which it certainly does not 
act as a check, though it is sometimes used as a pigeon- 
hole. It is really early days to say whether the French 
Senate is a failure : the whole experiment of democratic 
government in France has not been a brilliant success. 
The Italian Senate consists entirely of life members 
nominated by the Sovereign on the advice of his 
Minister. It has sunk into a condition of such im- 
potence and stagnation that there is a proposal to 
remodel it by election. The Upper Chambers of 
Austria and Hungary are specimens of the mixture of 
hereditary and life peers. The numbers of the Austrian 
Herrenhaus vary from 248 to 268, according to the 
number of life peers nominated by the Emperor, which 
must not be less than 150 nor more than 170, the other 
100 members being hereditary magnates. It was not 
until 1907 that the Emperor’s power of swamping the 
Herrenhaus by life peers was limited to 170; and though 
he may create hereditary peers, the class from which 
they can be drawn is so small—a large ownership of 
land is the qualification—that swamping is out of the 
question. The Austrian House of Lords is therefore in 
a strong position, and seems determined to protect itself 
and the middle class against the Socialists. The Con- 
stitution of Hungary is as old as our own, some say 
older; and the Upper House contains 264 hereditary 
peers to sixty-seven life peers, the nearest approach to 
our House of Lords in Europe. But the political con- 
dition of Austria and Hungary is so disturbed, the 
Constitution is so often suspended by military law, 
and the power of the Emperor is so unique that no 
lesson is taught us by the Austrian and Hungarian 
Parliaments. The truth is that, ancient as the Euro- 
pean States are, their parliamentary institutions (except- 
ing Hungary) are of yesterday : mushrooms sprung up 
in a night of revolution. Our Constitution is more than 
three hundred years old. What can we learn from 
Senates that are only a few years old? 

Mr. Ramsay Muir’s method in ‘‘ Peers and Bureau- 
crats ’’ (the title ought to be reversed) is different. He 
gives us no tabulated information, and concerns himself 
little with the Constitutions of other countries. We do 
not know why Mr. Muir has connected his two subjects, 
which have no apparent connexion, in one volume. The 
first half of his volume is devoted to an exhaustive 
criticism of the Civil Service, which he rightly asserts 
to be the real government of England, and a pure and 
effective government. Mr. Muir points out, with irre- 
fragable truth, that while the average Briton hates and 
fears nothing so much as the name of ‘‘ bureaucracy ”’, 
and while he is never tired of pointing to the ex- 
asperating tyranny which it inflicts on Frenchmen and 
Germans, he is unconscious that he lives under the rule 
of the most perfectly organised bureaucracy in the 
world. Mr. Muir shows us that it is impossible for the 
parliamentary chief of a department, thinking per- 
petually of the House of Commons and the platform, to 
control his bureaucrats or even to become himself a 
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decently good administrator. The result is that the 
permanent secretary becomes the master of the Secre- 
tary of State, and that owing to the unavoidable ignor- 
ance of the House of Commons no effective control or 
criticism of administration or expenditure is possible. 
As Mr. Muir thinks there is a danger of the bureaucrats 
becoming too powerful, by reason of their virtue and 
knowledge, and of expenditure growing apace, he ad- 
yocates the institution of parliamentary committees told 
off to watch and criticise the conduct of every depart- 
ment. Thus there would be a Naval Committee to 
watch the Admiralty, a Military Committee to watch the 
War Office, a Colonial Committee to watch the Colonial 
Office, a Commercial Committee to watch the Board 
of Trade, and so on. These Committees would report 
to the House, and in this way the discussion of estimates 
of supply would be fruitful and sustained, instead of 
sporadic and helpless because uninformed. There is 
much truth in all this, though we know not why Mr. 
Muir has linked it with his discussion of the House of 
Lords, which occupies the second part of his book. 
Mr. Muir is more hostile to the peers than Mr. 
Temperley, and thinks that respect for heredity is mere 
snobbery. Mr. Muir would abolish the hereditary peers 
as legislators altogether, and elect a strong Second 
Chamber by proportional representation—that is, by the 
single transferable vote. Mr. Temperley, on the other 
hand, thinks that the prejudice in favour of lords is 
neither reprehensible nor despicable, and that the feel- 
ings of the considerable number of people who entertain 
it should not be shocked. He favours therefore the 
retention of a certain number of hereditary peers, com- 
bined with a few nominated life peers and a large num- 
ber of peers elected by the ordinary franchise for nine 
years, one-third retiring each year. Mr. Temperley’s 
Second Chamber would consist of 260 members, 100 
hereditary peers selected by the present peerage, thirty 
life peers nominated by the Sovereign on the advice of 
the Minister, and 130 elected peers. As Mr. Muir’s 
Second Chamber would be purely elective, he is willing 
to entrust it with larger powers than Mr. Temperley, 
or indeed than the present House of Lords possesses. 
Mr. Muir admits that no Second Chamber ought to be 
able to refuse the supplies necessary for the carrying-on 
of government, but he advocates a distinction between 
Money Bills which provide for the supply of the year 
and those which deal with other matters such as educa- 
tion, Poor Law, the tariff, payment of members, etc. 
He observes acutely that almost any social or economic 
reform is founded on the provision of money, and he 
would have such matters embodied in separate Money 
Bills, and would give to his elective Second Chamber 
power to amend or reject such Bills, and a fortiori all 
other Bills, without limitation. Mr. Temperley would 
abolish what is called the financial veto of the House of 
Lords—that is, he would withdraw all Money Bills from 
their power of amendment and rejection. Mr. Muir’s 
proposal to distinguish between necessary supplies for 
administration and other Money Bills strikes us as in- 
genious and sound. The new land taxes, for instance, 
were not necessary for the supply of the year, for they 
could not bring in anything during the year; but they 
were a social revolution, and it was unfair to attempt 
to withdraw them from the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords by putting them into the Budget. It is 
remarkable that both Mr. Temperley and Mr. Muir 
are convinced of the necessity of a Second Chamber, 
because they both distrust the composition and the 
methods of the House of Commons. They both 
see that the House of Commons as at present elected 
does not and cannot represent more than 50 or 
60 per cent. of the electors, and that it only represents 
some of the views of that percentage. Both see that 
the stifling of free and independent discussion by the 
closure, and the action of the Whips and leaders in dis- 
allowing any individuality of speech or vote to their 
followers, is leading to serious oppression and injustice. 
There is no tyranny worse than that of careless and 
hurried legislation, forced through by ruthless proce- 
dure. It is to protect a large and thinking minority of 
society from being tyrannised by violent and excited 


partisans that these two able and learned writers agree 
upon the necessity of a Second Chamber. They differ 
as to the composition and the powers of the Second 
Chamber, as do most of their countrymen ; ‘‘ and that is. 
the question which you have to try ’’.. Four means of 
solving a deadlock between two Houses of Parliament 
have been discovered: dissolution, referendum, joint 
session, and swamping. We shall hear much of these 
four methods in the immediate future. 


DIONYSUS DEPOSED. 

“The Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to 
the Greek Tragedians.”’ By Professor William 
Ridgeway. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1910. 6s. 6d. net. 


ROFESSOR RIDGEWAY has taken upon himself 
the rdéle of Pentheus, and we can only hope that 
he will avoid that monarch’s fate and will not be torn 
in pieces by some wild rout of pundits headed by Dr. 
Farnell. He has embodied in book form his doctrine 
that Greek tragedy did not arise from the worship of 
Dionysus, but originated in the worship of the dead, 
and in particular in the mimetic spectacles performed 
at the graves of deceased heroes in order to win their 
favour and to encourage them to repeat the actions by 
which they had benefited their country or the country 
of their adoption during their lifetime. The evidence 
to the contrary consists mainly of the statements of 
Aristotle and the undoubted fact that the tragic drama 
at Athens was indissolubly connected with the worship 
of Dionysus. But it is certain that the worship of 
Dionysus was introduced into Southern Hellas at a 
comparatively late date and came from the indigenous 
inhabitants of Thrace ; therefore, if Professor Ridgeway 
can show that the germs of tragedy existed in Southern 
Hellas before that date, he will have gone a long way 
towards proving his case. The chief piece of evidence 
in which he trusts is the well-known passage of 
Herodotus concerning Cleisthenes, who reigned at 
Sicyon from about B.c. 595 to about B.c. 560, and the 
bones of Adrastus. That astute ruler was anxious to 
eject the remains of Adrastus from Sicyon because he 
was an Argive, but the Delphic oracle would not permit 
this. He therefore brought from Thebes the bones of 
Melanippus, who had killed two of the relatives. of 
Adrastus, and whose presence might therefore be sup- 
posed to be particularly objectionable to the latter. 
Further, it had been customary to honour Adrastus by 
a Tpayixos xopos representing his sorrows, and by 
sacrifices. Cleisthenes transferred the sacrifices to 
Melanippus and handed over the tpayixds to 
Dionysus. The author suggests that some such transfer 
occurred in the case of tragedy in general, and that 
the work of Thespis, the father of tragedy, was really 
the release of tragic performances from their strict 
connexion with the shrines of heroes and their eleva- 
tion or degradation into a separate form of popular 
entertainment. He, so to speak, moved the Passion 
Play from Oberammergau to the United States. The 
theory has a great deal to recommend it, and it is sup- 
ported by various other pieces of evidence. One of the 
most interesting, which we should like to see more fully 
developed, is the suggestion, based on a passage of 
Pollux, that the dual character of the tragic drama is 
shown by the combination in the theatre of a thymele 
and a bomos, uniting the more modern worship of the 
god with the more ancient rites paid to the memory of 
a deceased hero. 

In his efforts to trace the persistence of the hero- 
worshipping idea in the extant specimens of Greek 
tragedy the author seems to us to be less fortunate. 
The fact that in three out of the seven extant plays of 
“Eschylus and in two extant plays of Euripides we 
are shown the tomb of a hero proves next to nothing, 
if we consider the enormous number of tragedies which 
we do not possess. Neither do the fairly frequent 
allusions to burial customs, to ghosts and the method 
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of appeasing them, and to sanctuary establish anything. 
Given an heroic plot, such matters must necessarily be 
dealt with. Nor do his parallels from the sacred dramas 
of other lands help much. The ‘‘ Ramayana ’’ no 
doubt is a parallel, and so is the very interesting 
kirikoraha of the Ceylonese Veddas, but the sacred 
dances of the Tibetans and Buriats seem to belong to a 
different order of performance ; as, except for their con- 
nexion with sympathetic magic, do the remarkable 
antics of the professor’s cat, of which he gives a most 
genial description and which we recommend to the 
attention of the ‘‘ Spectator ”’. 

The word tpay@éia itself has been utilised by the 
supporters of the Dionysiac origin of tragedy. It has 
been usually taken to mean ‘* Singing for a goat”’, 
that is to say, for a prize goat (compare the expression 
** Cup Tie ’’, which we present to the supporters of this 
view, as it appears to have escaped their notice); but 
it seems pretty clear, as Professor Ridgeway points out, 
that it must mean either singing about a goat or singing 
by a goat, and most probably the latter. This seems 
to be even clearer in such an expression as tpaytxds 
xépos, a goatish dance. It has often been supposed, 
whatever its meaning, to be connected in some way 
with Dionysus, but the author gives very good reasons 
for his opinion that Dionysus was never regarded as a 
goat-god at all, except in one local embodiment of 
the deity as Dionysus Melanegis. He himself ex- 
plains the goatishness as referring to the primitive dress 
of goatskins, an ancient form of costume, like a bar- 
rister’s wig, which was preserved to signalise the 
performers in the ancient hero-worshipping panto- 
mimes, from which tragedy was developed. This ex- 
planation is not altogether satisfactory, and further re- 
search may provide a better. Meanwhile everyone who 
is concerned with Greek literature may be recommended 
to study this book, which is packed with such interesting 
matter as one would expect from its author. Even 
where its contents are not strictly relevant, as in the 
fifth chapier, entitled ‘‘ The Expansion of Tragedy ”’, 
it never fails to be valuable and suggestive. 


NOVELS. 


By E. M. Forster. London: Arnold. 


“ Howard's End.” 
1910. 6s. 

With his three previous novels Mr. Forster has estab- 
lished himself in a place apart from all his contem- 
poraries; but the facets of his talent are so numerous 
that we still hesitate to say which is his best book. 
Angels Fear to Tread announced a new 
writer, or artist as we ought to say, with extraordinary 
gifts for characterisation; ‘‘ The Longest Journey ”’ 
confirmed that news and betrayed Meredithian powers 
of suggestion and psychology ; ‘‘ A Room witha View ”’ 
showed a compact sense of high comedy; while in each 
book, and more patently in his scattered short stories, 
Mr. Forster manifests a delicate sensibility to the beauty 
and divinity in things animate and_ inanimate. 
‘“Howard’s End"’ is too closely woven, and _ its 
intricacies too essential to the general pattern, to be set 
forth adequately in epitome; it may suffice to say that 
the threads are souls of varying degrees of gentleness, 
and the text on the shuttle reads ‘‘ Personal relations 
are the things that matter, and not this atmosphere of 
telegrams and anger ’’. It is characteristic of Mr. 
Forster, to whom the Lares are living gods and the 
garden wych-elm a Hamadryad, that he titles his book 
after a house wherein personal relations ought to matter 
but are routed by telegrams and anger. For such a 
quality, and for the true comic sense with which he 
renders colloquial speech to betray cunning shadowings 
of personality in the speakers, the word Forsterian is 
already demanded. But ‘‘ Howard’s End ”’ is too big 
a thing to be either set aside or grappled to our souls 
at once; it will have to find its level after repeated 
regustation : such writing demands such reading. We 
do not feel sure that Mr. Forster knows the Leonard 
Basts of this world, though we hesitate to put Helen’s 


action out of court. Margaret’s character is a theme 
on which one can disagree with one’s best friend; 
which is a further tribute to Mr. Forster’s powers. 
Whether one likes it or not, ‘‘ Howard’s End ’”’ is a real 
novel. The little differences, and how much they 
amount to! 


“The Creators.’ By May Sinclair. London: Constable. 
1910. 6s. 

Years ago Alfred de Vigny wrote that genius was 
no gift of the gods, but a quality which must be paid 
for by the sacrifice of human happiness. Miss Sinclair 
has adopted this idea and, making it the predominant 
note in her book, has written an extremely interesting 
study of those who are the slaves of their own creative’ 
brains. One or two of the characters seem to be slightly 
over-elaborated—we can only grasp parts of them at a 
time; but herein lies her art, for what ordinary man 
can hope to understand the ways and eccentricities of 
genius? One of the leading characters of the novel, 
George Tanqueray, marries a girl with no brains and 
with no aspirates. \We are told that he is the greatest 
writer of the age, that all women love him and that he 
responds tonone. He tires of his wife, leaves her, seeks 
her out again. He never knows his own mind; it is 
so great that himself cannot know it. Most readers 
will probably prefer the wonderfully human studies of 
little Laura and her half-imbecile father, and of Nina, 
the untamed virgin of the hills. These are living crea- 
tures, superior it may be to the common crowd, but 
mixing freely in the joys and sorrows of the world. The 
interest of the book constantly changes from one char- 
acter to the other, and in Prothero the poet we seem 
to have one who has stepped straight from the pages of 
de Vigny. Prothero is a modern Chatterton, rather a 
symbol of the spirit than a human creature. He works 
for eternity and the world crushes him. His story is 
told with admirable fairness; Prothero was given all 
the chances which a blind generation could give him. 
It is almost impossible to speak too highly of the 
patience which Miss Sinclair has displayed in depicting 
the people of her comedy ; there is no careless work in 
the book, although it is of unusual length. The end 
is just as it should be ; there is no dramatic ‘* curtain ”’ ; 
all the men and women are left in their own places 
paying for the follies which they have committed or the 
genius which is their burden, all except the immortal 
poet, and it was necessary he should die. Miss 
Sinclair calls her book a ‘‘ comedy ’’, but it is a sad 
one ; perhaps it is a good thing that men and women of 
genius are rarer in the world than in the pages of 
The Creators ”’. 


“The Stragglers.” By Elizabeth Rebbeck. London: 
Griffiths. 1910. 6s. 

This conglomeration of words is called ‘‘ A Tale of 
Primal Asperities ’’ on the title-page. It is full of 
primal asperities—if we are right in supposing primal 
to mean elementary, and asperities to mean uncouth 
roughnesses which ought not to be there. It is a 
capital example of how not to write and what ought 
not to be printed; certainly it should not suffer from 
primal asperities in typography. The spacing, the 
punctuation, the indenting, even the spelling, are con- 
tinually at fault. ‘‘ The pitiful sorrow of it all, and 
the mockery of the false words, how it burst upon him 
as he saw her pale and sway!”’ 


NOTICES. 
By Clement Shorter. 


SHORTER 


‘* Napoleon in His own Defence.” 
Cassell. 1910. 12s. net. 

Mr. Shorter mentions quite frankly that his former book, 
‘Napoleon and His Fellow Travellers ’’, has been described 
as ‘‘literary lumber’’, and he says this is a companion 
volume. He states that an ex-Cabinet Liberal Minister and 
a Conservative ex-Viceroy of India and other Liberals and 
Consevatives wrote grateful letters for it ; and this book is for 
the same ‘‘ kind enthusiasts’’. And yet the former descrip- 
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whose life is made a misery by nervous conditions which, 
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To such sufferers there is the possibility of a “new 
life” with the restoration of all the old feeling of physical 
strength and mental exhilaration which made life worth 
living. 
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more than twelve thousand physicians have proclaimed 
in enthusiastic letters, describing the marvellous results 
they have obtained by what is, admittedly, the world’s 
supreme revitaliser of nerves, brain and body. 


Sanatogen is, therefore, pre-eminently beneficial in 
nervous debility and breakdown, weakened and disordered 
nerves, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memory, disordered 
digestion and dyspepsia, anzemia, loss of vitality, and the 
loss of weight and strength which are the inevitable 
consequences of wasting diseases like Consumption. 


Sanatogen’s action is due to its constituents—milk- 
proteid and glycero-phosphate of sodium, chemically 
combined to form a new compound which is at once a 
food and a tonic, profoundly powerful in its result, yet so 


bland and mild in itself that doctors constantly prescribe ~ 


it for young children. 


Sanatogen is admittedly the supreme restorative in 
convalescence from all acute diseases, for it is easily 
digested, rapidly assimilated and perfectly absorbed. 


Many thousands of people, among whom are many 
well-known men and women, have voluntarily testified 
that Sanatogen has restored them to perfect health. 

A selection from their letters appears on this page. 
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Lord Ronald Sutherland Cower : 


*¢Sanatogen has done me far more good than all the 
waters of Bath or Harrogate.” 


Sir Frederick Milner, Bart. : 


‘*T have been taking Sanatogen for some time and it 
seems both to nourish me and give me strength.” 


Sir William Bull, M.P. : 
‘*I consider your preparation, Sanatogen, is of 
decided value.* It performs that which it promises to do, 
and I have recommended it to several friends.” 


Lord Edward Churchill: 
‘*T have derived benefit from taking Sanatogen.” 


Lady Henry Somerset: 
‘* Undoubtedly Sanatogen restores sleep, invigorates 
the nerves, and braces the patient to health.” 


Sir Cilbert Parker, M.P.: 


“‘T have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. 
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tion seems apt for the present book. It consists of ‘‘ Letters 
from the Cape’’ which were published in 1817 in reply to 
the well-known volume of letters written by Warden, the 
surgeon on the ‘‘ Northumberland’’; of a pamphlet by 
Theodore Hook, a reply to the ‘‘ Letters from the Cape”’ ; 
and of some unpublished letters by T. H. Brooke, Secretary 
to the Governor of St. Helena. Mr. Shorter admits that the 
‘* Letters from the Cape ’’ were superseded by Las Cases and 
O'Meara, and he speaks, justly, with contempt of Theodore 
Hook’s production. If Mr. Shorter had discovered that 
Napoleon himself had written the Letters and not Las Cases, 
as was supposed when they appeared, this would have been 
something new. But they were ascribed, on rather weak 
evidence, to Napoleon himself by Napoleon IIT.’s Commis- 
sion, and they appear in the ‘‘ Correspondance de Napoléon 
Premier’’. Mr. Shorter represents himself as desirous to 
secure more recognition for Napoleon as a great man of 
letters. One of his essays in this volume is on that theme ; 
but he speaks of the Letters as ‘‘ not the happiest example 
of Napoleon’s literary gifts’’. He need not have written a 
superfluous and imperfect sketch of that unimportant person 
Douglas Jerrold, though his book is out of print and Mr. 
Shorter happens to be a collector of that particular kind of 
rubbish. We are not impressed by Mr. Shorter’s statement 
that the Letters were personally written by Napoleon as the 
first step in his design of creating the ‘‘ Napoleonic legend ”’ ; 
and this book has the air of an attempt to give factitious 
importance to the material, and to Mr. Shorter’s Napoleonic 
erudition. 


‘The Lighter Side of My Official Life.’ By Sir Robert Anderson. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 10s. 6d. 

These reminiscences appeared so recently in ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ 
and raised so violent a tea-cup storm in Parliament last 
April that they are already widely known. Those who have 
not read them are strongly advised to, and many who have 
will doubtless get them for re-reading. The only new matter 
is an Appendix of several letters written by Sir Robert to 
the ‘‘ Times’’ on the above-mentioned tempest ; the other a 
similar letter written at the time of the Parnell Commission ; 
the topics being the writing by Sir Robert of the three articles 
‘* Behind the Scenes in America ’’ and the charge that Sir 
Robert had used his position as a Civil Servant to inform 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ accusation in ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime’’. His 
answer is perfect; but he was well advised in keeping the 
subject out of these lighter reminiscences. It is sufficient 
that he has given the thrilling story of Le Caron, and the 
spirited defence of that misunderstood hero. Sir Robert 
intends, we gather, to publish a graver series of his experi- 
ences. Naturally he treasures the memory of many past 
events in which he took part. The public taste is for the 
cream of personalities and stcries and anecdotes that he has 
taken off for the present book. Fenianism, for example, may 
not be without relevance to current events now the Irish 
question is once more in being; but readers of to-day will 
find quite as much as they care to have about it here. The 
office he held secures for Sir Robert public curiosity, his 
natural egotism and pushful character have fully gratified 
it; and, as Irishmen often are, he is at his best on matters 
mixed with his own personality. They ‘sparkle’? about 
themselves, but may be dull enough without that excitement. 


‘*Bombay in the Making.” By Phiroze B. M. Malatari, London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


Essentially a history of the origin and growth of judicial 
institutions in the Western Presidency from 1661 to 1726, 
this book has grown to a substantial volume of five hundred 
pages by the inclusion of more or less allied subjects such as 
‘‘Landed Property in Bombay’’. The chapters on ‘‘ The 
Administration of Justice in the Town and Island of Bom- 
bay, 1670-1726", on ‘‘ The Working of Judicial Institu- 
tions in Bombay ’’, on ‘‘ The Barbarity of the Age’’, and 
on ‘‘ Some Interesting Trials’’, are strictly pertinent as well 
as interesting and valuable. The rudiments of the judicial 
system are traced to Governor Gerald Aungier; and Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, the present Governor, who writes 
an intreduction to Mr. Malabari’s book, agrees with him 
that there are masses of documents in the custody of the 
High Court of Bombay which might well repay investiga- 
tion before they have decayed beyond the possibility of 
scrutiny. In a very instructive chapter entitled ‘“‘ Gleanings 
from an Old Record’’, Mr. Malabari shows what kind of 
record might be rescued from oblivion if this investigation 
were undertaken. Mr. Malabari is a member of the 
English Bar, and Deputy-Registrar on the Appellate side 
of the High Court, Bombay, and he is highly qualified for a 
task to which he has devoted enthusiasm and industry. He 
writes sympathetically of British legal administration, and 
if he is too—shall we say--verbose, this is a pardonable 


fault in a book which is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the British Government of India. 


‘Unemployment and Trade Unions.” By Cyril Jackson. London; 
Longmans. 1910. Is. 6d. net. 

In dealing with unemployment, Mr. Jackson urges, the 
State should as far as possible make use of existing or- 
ganisations. The trade unions must be strengthened, and 
all trades should be induced to organise themselves after the 
trade-union model. Attempts to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment by relief works, by Labour Exchanges, by State 
insurance, or by regulation of boy labour—these will fail 
unless the trade unions are allowed to help. Mr. Jackson 
believes in the unions on their industrial side, and much of 
his reasoning on their behalf is sound and good; but he 
insists, as all friends of the unions should, that on their side 
they ‘‘ must not abandon their sphere of industrial organisa- 
tion, in which they are so well qualified to succeed, in order 
to support a particular section of political opinion in the 
House of Commons ’’. Mr. Jackson wants the unions to cease 
agitation for reversal of the Osborne judgment and to turn 
to their real work. These bodies must find room for men of 
all creeds and schools of thought if they are to continue to be 
trusted by the State. Mr. Jackson’s book was printed before 
the outbreak of the labour troubles in the North and West. 
We should like to hear what he has to say on the question of 
the moment—the question as to how the unions are going 
to restore discipline in their own ranks. Till discipline is 
restored, it is hopeless to look to the trade union as an 
effective instrument in dealing with unemployment. Books 
like this of Mr. Jackson witness to the new attitude which 
the modern State has taken up as to unemployment. 
‘‘ Whereas a generation ago unemployment was regarded as 
the result of economic forces beyond the control of the State, 
to-day the prevalence of unemployment is attributed to 
defects in the organisation of industrial life.’”’ The truth 
is not entirely one way or the other. Progress and the advent 
of new methods continually throw out the men who have 
adapted themselves to the old. What is to be done with the 
men who are rejected ?—that is a problem every progressive 
community must determine for itself. 


Edited by Charles 


‘‘The Subantarctic Islands of New Zealand.” 
1909. 


Chilton. London: Dulau. Wellington N.Z.; Mackay. 
2 vols, 42s. net. 
We are, we confess it, rather ashamed of being unable 


to give more than a little space to this great work. These 
substantial volumes, fully illustrated with excellent 


photographs and maps, are of first-rate scientific value. 
They contain the reports on the geo-physics. geology, zoology, 
and botany of the islands which lie to the south of New 
Zealand. The cbservations were made and the specimens 
collected during the annual expedition of the Government 
steamer ‘‘ Hinemoa ’’ in 1907 to the Auckland, Campbell, 
and other islands. The list of special contributions is too 
long for detailed mention. Mr. R. McNab, who, as Minister 
of Lands, received the deputation from the Philosophical 
Institute of Canterbury which first urged the expedition, 
writes a short history of the subantarctic islands ; Professor 
C. Chilton, who edits the reports, gives an account of their 
scientific investigation; Mr. T. F. Cheeseman, curator 
of the Auckland Museum, deals with their systematic 
botany; Dr. A. Denby contributes a chapter on the land 
planarians of Auckland and Enderby; the geology and soils 
of various islands are described and discussed by Professor 
P. Marshall, Mr. R. Speight and Mr. B. C. Aston; and 
Dr. C. Coleridge Farr, Mr. D. C. H. Florance, and Mr. 
H. F. Skey are responsible for accounts of the radium 
content of certain igneous rocks and the magnetic observa- 
tions made by the expedition. The volumes will be a delight 
to the naturalist. 


‘The Conservative and Unionist.” Election Number. December 
1910. ld. 

This is a very big pennyworth indeed, and should be 
extremely useful in popular constituencies. The editor 
deserves congratulation and commendation for bringing it out 
soearly. It was a good idea to reproduce Mr. Balfour's Not- 
tingham speech with every conceivable variety of type to 
make its points stand out. Even a very dull man could pick 
out a text for a speech by a glance at these pages. 


“The Lords Question,” by Lord Robert Cecil, KC., with 
historical notes and extracts from the speeches of Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Rosebery, Lord Curzon and others, 
specially prepared for the use of Unionist speakers, will be 
published to-day by the West Strand Publishing Company 
as a supplement to the ‘‘ Saturday ’’ Handbook of 1909. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 602 and 694. 
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“FAZENDA’” is the favourite brand 


of coffee amongst those who appre- 
ciate the best of everything, because 
“FAZENDA” is absolutely pure and bears 
with it a Government Guarantee. Yet 
there are some who experience difficulty 
in obtaining this delicious beverage. 
All such we earnestly request to send us the name 


and address of the grocer or stores who do not stock it, 
and we will send them a sample of 


“FAZENDA’ 


free of charge. The demand for “FAZENDA” Coffee 
is great, and the supply is adequate to meet all require- 
ments. If it is not to hand in your neighbourhood, it 
is the fault of the retailer, but you shall not suffer on 
that account. 


The Merits of Fazenda ’’ Coffee have 
caused it to be universally appreciated. 


On no account accept any other brand. When you 
order “ FAZEN DA” insist upon getting it. We do not 
mean to disappoint consumers of “ FAZENDA.” 


Fazenda,” 1/6 per Ib., 1 Ib. or tb. tins. 


Ground or whole berry. 


STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) PURE COFFEE CO., Ltd., 
62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet isa complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiling water only 


Awarded 27 Gold Medals for Daffodils and 
6 Gold Medals for Tulips. 


BARR’S HYACINTHS FOR BEDDING. 


IN SEPARATE CoLours. Strong bulbs per 100 15/- 
Ditto Extra strong bulbs ... 
Barr’s RAINBOW MIXTURE. £xtra strong bulbs 


BARR’S TULIPS FOR BEDDING. 


EARLY SINGLE, BARR’s RAINBOW MIXTURE ... per 100. 6/6 


16/6 


BARR’S DAFFODILS FOR BEDDING. 
IN SEPARATE NAMED SORTS 5/6 and 7/6 per 


Catalogue of all the Best Spring-flowering Bulbs free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 18 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


° WARRANTED 
NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 

DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 
Black Handle... ... 5s. 6d. | A Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... ... 7s. 6d. ussia Leather Case 2is, 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 

Wholesale: Ossporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


we 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM_LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, ‘PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Broek treet, i SW. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, omg Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 


Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


egacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 

can be made by the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to 50 per cent., of 

CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; 

or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 

CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References : 

The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Ol PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA FOR SALE.— 


20,000 barrels monthly with 1,000,000 barrel Contract. For price and details 
write JOHNSTON CO., Newport, R.I., U.S.A. 


YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicating. NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 
NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 
Half Year ... oo T oi, 3 
Quarter Year & 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 
OVERLAND TO INDIA. 


A popular narrative of a journey from Trebizond to 
Quetta. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of ‘ Trans- 
Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” 
With Maps and about 300 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net. [December 2 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
AND “PUNCH.” 


By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure 
Portraits and Illustrations from ‘* Punch.” Svo. 
12s. 6d. net. [ 7uesday 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG.- 
ACTON, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
Edited by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 
Svo. Ios. net. 


THE BROAD STONE 
OF EMPIRE. 


Problems of Crown Colony Administration. 
With Records of Personal Experience. By Sir 
CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 
Svo. 30s. net. 

THE TIMES.—‘ Sir Charles Bruce has invested the Crown 
Colonies and Places of the Empire with a dignity, an importance, and 
an interest which are assuredly no more than their due, but which 
have for various reasons been more or less obscured of late in the 
minds of many Imperial thinkers.” 


Memories and Impressions of 
Helen, Modjeska. An Autobiography IIlus- 


trated. S8vo. 17s. net. 


A History of Some French Kings. 


(Louis XI., Francis I., Francis II., Charles IX., 
Henry III, Henry IV.) By BLANCHE BEHM. 


Extra Crown S8vo. 5s, net. 


The Magic City. by NesBIT. with: 


Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra crown 
Svo. 6s. [ Tuesday 


The Conflict of Colour. peing a 


Detailed Examination of Racial Problems throughout 
the World, with Special Reference to the English- 
speaking Peoples. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE., 
8vo. 10s. net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. by WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 
With Portraits. 8vo. net. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ Mr. O'Brien has thrown a flood of 
light, of cruel light, on the history of the Irish Parliamentary party. 
. » . » He writes with the admirable forcefulness and lucidity which seem 
to grow like weeds on Irish soil, and his statements are backed up 
by unimpeachable references. That is what makes his revelations 
so valuable.” 


The Economic Annals of the 
Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820. 


By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Old North Trail: or Life, 
Legends and Religion of the 


Blackfeet Indians. WALTER 
McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, eight 
of which are in Colour, anda Map. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Great White North. Tre story 


of Polar Exploration from the Earliest Times to the 

Discovery of the Pole. By HELEN S. WRIGHT. 

Fully Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. * 


ART 
Hogarth (Edward Garnett) ; William Blake (G. K. Chesterton). 
Duckworth. 2s. net each. 
BiocRaPHY 
Talleyrand : the Man (A. D’Alberti). Herbert and Daniel, 158. 


net. 

The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (Edited by the 
Earl of Ilchester), 15s. net; Rodolphe Christen (By his 
Wife). Longmans, Green. 21s. net. 

The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D. (Edited by F. 
Elrington Ball). Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 
Chains (Edward Noble). Constable. 6s. 
The Profitable Imbroglio (Adrian Hayter). Duckworth. 6s. 
The Broken Commandment (Lady Angela Forbes). Nash. 6s. 
Empire of the World (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne). Everett. 6s. 


Girt Books 
Poetry of Empire Nineteen Centuries of British History (Edited 
by John and Jean Lang), 7s. 6d. net; The Book of Love 
(Arranged by Arthur Ransome), 10s. 6d. net. Jack. 
The Sword in the Mountains (Alice MacGowan). Putnam. 6s. 
The Child of the Air (Mrs. M. H. Spielmann). Duckworth. 5s. 


net. 

Two Waifs in Cloud-Land (Related and Illustrated by Walter 
Hawes). Walter Scott Publishing Co. 5s. net. 

The Land and the Book (W. M. Thomson). Nelson. 6s. 

The Boy Bondsman; or, Under the Lash (Kent Carr). Partridge. 
5s. 

History AND ARCH XOLOGY 

Sussex in the Great Civil War and the Interregnum, 1642-1660 
(Charles Thomas-Stanford). Chiswick Press. 

The Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Forefathers (G. Baldwin 
Brown). Edinburgh : Foulis. 

The Fate of Henry of Navarre (John Bloundelle-Burton). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum (H. A. 
Grueber. Vols. I. to III.). Printed by Order of the 
Trustees, British Museum. 3J. 10s. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture (Arthur C. Humphreys). Bell. 


31s. 6d. 
Naturat History AND Sport. 
Les Fauves d'Afrique (A. Radclyffe Dugmore). Paris : Hachette. 


20/r. 
ScHoot Book 


Chez les Francais (Edited by H. Carter). Black. 2s. 
(Continued on page 694). 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS.—Naro.eon ANB Byron IN ITALY—THE CARNIVAL— 
Sr. Gutta AND FeMALe BorGcia—&c., &e. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. 
By ELIZABETH SHARP. 6s. net. 


"CHINA UNDER 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. 0. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE, 6s. net. {and Imp. 


**It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the 
whole career and character of the masterful woman who was for 
half a century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.”—Times. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC, 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


Profusely Illustrated. Porutar EpiTion, vol. 6s. net. 
The best book of Adventures, the best School Prize, the best 
boys’ book of this season. 
OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON, Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 6d. net. 


ought to read.”—Dai.y News. 


Six-Shilling Novels by Notable Authors. 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


A LARGE ROOM. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘‘ Rachel Lorian.” 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of ‘ Maurice Guest.” 


CONFESSIONS of aSUCCESSFUL WIFE. 
By G. DORSET. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


THE DOP DOCTOR. RICHARD DEHAN. [8th Jms. 
MARTIN EDEN. jack Lonpon. {3rd Imp. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Free. ' 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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Applications in advance of publication are invited for the new 
(11th) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which early 
copies will be ready, it is expected, in January 1911. 


Illustrated Prospectus (42 Pp.), 56 Specimen pages (2 from each volume), and form of application showing especially low prices 
to those who order in advance, may be obtained post free from 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


28 years since the last entirely new edition. 


Hitherto, new editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica have 
appeared at intervals, on an average, of 14 years. The first seven 
editions (1768-1830) were separated from one another by periods 
of 11 or 12 years; but, as the labour and cost of preparation 
increased, with the vast multiplication of special studies, the 
intervals grew longer. Twenty-one years separated the 7th edition 
(1830-42) from the 8th (1853-60), 25 years the 8th from the 9th 
(1875-89). If 1882 be taken as the mean date of the 9th edition, 
it will be seen that 28 years separate it from the new edition 
which has just been completed. 


The oth and roth editions. 


The lapse, on this occasion, of so long a period is due to the 
extension of life afforded to the 9th edition by ‘‘ The Times,” which, 
in 1902, issued a supplement eufficiently important to entitle the 
enlarged work to the description of the 10th edition. A large 
number of copies had been sold of the 9th edition, which contained 
articles of great distinction. Such an extension of life, therefore, 
seemed doubly desirable. Important as were the additions thus 
made, the issue of supplementary volumes was recognised to be 
but a temporary measure. When the first volume of the 
9th edition appeared (1875), a German Empire under the 
hegemony of Prussia, a united Italy with its capital in Rome, 
a Japanese Empire centralised under the sovereignty of the 
Mikado, were institutions only four years old. The first 12 
volumes had appeared by 1881. The British occupation of Egypt 
had not begun; the subject of bacteriology had not sufficiently 
advanced to be referred to in the book; gold had not yet been 
discovered in the Transvaal ; no public electric supply station had 
yet been built in London. The series of 24 volumes was completed 
by 1889. The Trans-Siberian Railway had not been begun; in 
surgery, the carbolic spray had not yet yielded to the use of 
sterilised instruments, of the first-class battleships and cruisers 
constructed at the time when the article ‘‘ Ship” was written, 
none are now in commission, save for instructional purposes. 
Some years were still to pass before the discovery of X Rays, 
before the appearance of motor-cars, electric traction, steam 
turbines. 

It was evident that, while additional volumes might make good 
many omissions created by the lapse of time, the edition of 1875-89, 
thus supplemented after an interval of twenty years, could not 
claim the normal duration of a new edition. No such process of 
‘‘bringing up to date,” nor any subsequent merging of the 
supplementary articles with those in the 9th edition, could 
thoroughly renew a book of which the contents were already 
beginning to reflect the point of view of a past generation. An 
entirely new edition—one founded, that is to say, upon a fresh 
survey of the world—was evidently needed, and the year 1910 
was mentioned as a probable date for its appearance. 


“The Times” reprint of the 9th edition. 


The great segvice which “ The Times”’ performed in connection with 
the national work of reference was the proof afforded by the sale of the 
9th edition (reprinted 1898) that the Encyclopaedia Britannica appealed 
to a large public. From the point of view of its publication, the history 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica may be divided into three periods. The 
first ended in 1812, when, by their mismanagement, the executors of 
Andrew Bell (who had been °yagtner in the publication of the first three 
editions, and sole publisher of the fourth) brought the property into the 
market. It was purchased by Constable, under whose princely direc- 
tion the Encyclopaedia Britannica gained enormously in reputation, from 
the distinction of the great writers whom he enlisted in its service. 
The publication of the 6th edition was contemplated, when Constable’s 
house stopped payment (19th January, 1826), and the third period opens 
with the purchase of the copyright hy Adam Black, under whose direc- 
tion the issue of the 7th, 8th, and 9th editions consolidated the supreme 
position of the work. Meanwhile, with the rapid advance of knowledge 
and the multiplication of special studies, the cost of preparation had 
risen to a disquieting figure. Indeed, when plans for the making of a 
9th edition were put forward, Adam Black, hesitating to countenance 
the necessary expenditure, dissociated himself from the enterprise of 
his firm. The ninth edition cost £100,000 to produce, and he would have 
been a bold publisher who had ventured upon the even greater expense 
of preparing a new edition on a corresponding scale, had not “ The 
Times,’ in offering a reprint for sale at a greatly reduced price, 
and upon easy terms, revealed the great popularity which awaited the 
book—not only in the United Kingdom, but in America, in Australia, 
South Africa, India, and Japan. 


The new and improved edition. 


Now, the Encyclopaedia Britannica enters upon a fourth period 
of its history with the issue of a new edition which is worthy to 
supersede the 9th. The most devoted admirer of that edition 
will have no cause to regret that the lapse of years has rendered 
its contents inadequate and misleading. If in the distinction of 
individual contributors the 9th edition set a standard not to be 
surpassed, the new edition, in keeping pace with the increase of 
special studies during the past thirty years, may claim to have 
brought to a fuller development the principle of resorting for 
articles to original authorities. In its more exhaustive treatment, 
in the better distribution’ of its’ information, and in ite interior 
organsation generally, the new edition marke a great advance, due 


to the simultaneous production of the entire work from beginning 
to end. If the cost of producing the 9th edition has been more 
than doubled in the present case, so also has the utility of the 
book and the amount of information afforded in its pages. An 
improvement, of which the importance could hardly be over- 
estimated, has taken place also in the material preduction of the 
work. The bulk and weight of its volumes have hitherto afforded 
real ground of complaint against the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The new edition consists of 28 volumes, and an index volume, 
each measuring only an inch thick and weighing but 3 lb.; yet 
together they contain (in type of the same size) over 2 million 
words more than did the 35 volumes of the 10th edition, each of 
which was 2} inches thick and weighed nearly 7 lb. 


The Cambridge University Press. 


The sale of the reprinted 9th edition by ‘‘ The Times” consti- 
tutes, then, a notable chapter in the history of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, for at one stroke it revealed the popularity of the 
work and assured its continuance upon the same high level of 
scholarship. Circumstances, meanwhile, were combining to bring 
about still another change of control. Only a great newspaper 
could have accomplished what stands to the credit of ‘‘ The 
Times”; but a newspaper office is no abiding place for such a 
publication, and a permanent establishment, in keeping with its 
character as a public institution, and as far removed as possible 
from the vicissitudes of a purely commercial enterprise, was felt 
to be the desideratum in connection with the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It is, indeed, to a university that such a book recom- 
mends itself as a proper charge, whether regard be had to the 
learning which goes to its preparation, or to the purpose which it 
serves as an instrument of instruction. As the product of the 
scientific spirit at work in every department of knowledge, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica comes with a certain propriety into the 
keeping of the University of Cambridge. 

Bentley, in 1693, said of the Cambridge University Press: that 
‘*the advancement of learning” must ever be its object. In the 
results of original research which go to the making of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, learning is indeed advanced, though 
over a larger field than Bentley contemplated when he used the 
word ‘‘learning.’’ But the universities themselves, old and new, no 
longer limit their scholarship to the humanities and the pursuit 
of pure science, and hesitation might well be felt in excluding from 
the scope of the word ‘‘ learning” to-day even the most practical 
among the activities which the new edition includes in its survey. 
And the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is calculated also to 
advance learning in another sense of the word ‘‘ advance.” 
Research, and the training of generations to prosecute research, 
are not the only duties of a university, which is the centre, also, 
for the diffusion of the learning it fosters. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the recent history of the ancient universities than 
the evidence afforded—for instance, in the establishment of the 
University Extension Lectures—of their desire to enlarge the 
sphere within which this diffusion may take place. é 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica offers itself as a powerful instru- 
ment to this end, and now, in its new form, goes forth from 
Cambridge to meet a popularity, not only deserved and expected, 
but proven and assured. 

A newspaper announcement is no place in which to attempt 
any comprehensive description of so important a publication 
as a new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It must 
suffice to touch upon certain points as to which the 
interested reader may require information, and for the rest 
to refer him to the prospectus and specimen pages. 

It should be noted that the prices and terms shown on the 
form of application sent with the prospectus refer only to 
subscribers who apply for copies, now, in advance of publication 
Such advance applicants will be able (without any payment 
until the volumes are delivered) to secure the new work at the 
rate of 15/10 a volume instead of 30/-, which was the original 
published price of the 9th edition, and is intended to be the 
ultimate price of the present edition. Payment, after delivery 
of the volumes, will be'accepted in monthly instalments of 21/-, 
or the cash price, at an increase of only a few shillings, may 
be paid over a period of 4, 8, or 12 months. Prospectus and 
particulars should be asked for at once. Please write name 
and address below, tear off this corner, and post to 


The Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


9 REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
FROM CONSTABLE S LIST Don Quijote de la Mancha (Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra). Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d. net. : 
Just Published ae as aw System (Dr. H. J. Niebor). The 
. ague : Nijhoff. 
FRANKFORT MOORE’S GREAT BIOGRAPHY OF The Art of sisien (Dr. Fr. W. Foerster). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
Logic for the Million (Edited by T. Sharper Knowlson). Laurie. 


6s. net. 
G Oo L D Ss Ni I H Farina, General Ople, Tale of Chloe (George Meredith). Con- 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and many other I]lustrations. stable. 7s. 6d. net. : bat 
Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. The Caxton Edition of the Complete Works of William Shake- 
speare (Sidney Lee, Vols. XV. to XX.). Caxton Publish- 


Daily Mail.—‘‘A book full of gossip of the ever-interestivg : 
Georgian period,” ing Co. 
Les Francais de Mon Temps (Par le Vicomte d’Avenel); Les 


THE WINTER QUEEN Roquevillard (Par Henry Bordeaux). Nelson. 2s. net each. 


The sad story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. and VI. The Poems of John Dryden (John Sargeaunt). Frowde. 3s. 6d. 
By MARIE HAY. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. net, 
The Times.—* A qood story well told, Its incidents and its The Plavs and Poems of George Chapman (Thomas Mare 


conversations are all founded on contemporary records, which 
are numerous and full of personal detail’? ad : Parrott). Routledge. 6s. 


Cawnpore (Right Hon. Sir George Trevelyan) ; Leaves from the 


NOBLE DAMES AND NOTABLE MEN Note-Books of Lady Dorothy Nevill (Edited by Ralph 


By JOHN FYVIE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 108. 6d. net. Nevill); Tales of Old Japan (Lord Redesdale) ; H.M.I. : 
Studies of many celebrities of the Georgian era. Some Passages in the Life of one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Daily Mirror,—* An amusing book which throws instructive Schools (E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley) ; Barracks, Bivouacs, and 
sidelights on the manners and customs of Georgian days,” Battles (Archibald Forbes) : North Italian Folk (Mrs. 


Comyns Carr) ; Rerainiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59 
THE CALL OF THE SNOWY HISPAR (William Forbes-Mitchell); At Last: A Christmas in the 


A Na i f Explorati and i i N 

WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN and West Indies (Charles Kingsley). Macmillan. 1s. net each. 
FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN. With 84 Full-page Collotype THEOLOGY 

Plates, 2 Maps, 6 Panoramic Views, and 20 Illustrations in the text. 

Imperial Svo. 21s. net. The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two Cen- 


turies (Adolf Harnack). Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS A Roman Diary and Other Documents (T. A. Lacey). Long- 


By CLAUDE C. WASHBURN and LESTER G. HORNBY. With mans, Green. 12s, net. 
40 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 76. 6d. net. ; TRAVEL 
end A Chateau in Brittany (Mary J. Atkinson). Stanley Paul. 


7 ecallamamama The Heart of Wessex (Sidney Heath) ; Norwich and the Broads 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD (Walter Jerrold). Blackie. 2s. net each. 


An Anthology in Prose and Verse. By THOMAS SECCOMBE ard Highways and Byways of the Rocky Mountains (Clifton John- 
H. SPENCER SCOTT. Medium 8vo. 68. net. son). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Evening Standard,— There can be nothing but praise for The River and I (John G. Neihardt). Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 
Voyage et Chasses en Ouganda (Bon de Langsdorff); Les 
THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. Touareg (Capitaine Aymard). Paris: Hachette. 5fr. 50c. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, 58. net per volume. Verse 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE (New Edition Sonnets to a Lover (Myrtle Reed). Putnam. 


A Book of Scoundrels. Studies in Frankness. ‘iorali Ar d Bick 8 net 
Mr, W. L, Courtney in the Daily Telegraph,—** Mr, Whibley Fioralisa (Arthur Maquarie). ickers. Ss. 6d. : 
is a scholar,anda thinker, anda literary man, and when he MISCELLANEOUS 
Aeroplane Patents (Robert M. Neilson). Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 
NEW SIX SHILLING FICTION Book of Decorative Furniture, The (Edwin Foley). Jack. 25s. 


Canada and Canadian Defence (Major-General C. W. Robinson). 


Rees. 6s. net. 
The latest novel by the author of “The House of a Thousand Chat about the Broderers’ Company, A (By an Old Boy and Past 


Candles.” 
Master). Allen. 3ls. 6d. net. 
Collected Works of William Morris, The (With an Introduction 
THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS by his Daughter, May Morris. Vols. I. to IV.), 24 vols., 


Another volume of delicate Stories by the author of £12 12s. net; The Art of Tatting (Katharin L. Hoare), 21s. 
net. Longmans, Green. 


‘ ” 
Constructive Socialism (Harold A. Russell). Swan Sonnenschein. 


F. Warre Cornish DARWELL STORIES Se. 6d. 
The author of ‘‘ The Grain Carrier’s”’ new story English Political Institutions (J. A. R. Marriott). Oxford: At 


the Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
Edward Noble Sacenieecinenieesaioaliettala __CHAINS George Meredith (Constantin Photiades). Paris: Colin. 
A CHARMING NEW STORY BY _ Sfr. 506. 
Alice Brown History of English Secular Embroidery, The (M. Jourdain). 
JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY Kegon Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post,“ This excellent story... full of quaint Jews, The: a Study of Race and Environment (Maurice Fish- 
humour, The taterplay of charactor upon the berg). Walter Scott Publishing Co. 6s. 
whole charm for the reader, and we could not dispose with one of Journal of Genetics (Edited by W. Bateson). Cambridge: At 
them without a flaw, theu form such aconnected whole.” the Press. 10s. ) A 
Clara Louise Burnham CLEVER BETSY Lady, The (Emily James Putnam). Putnam. 
Scotsman,—“ Whether at home or abroad, the author is a Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public (F. A. Aulard). 
perpetual delight. and she establishes her claim to cleverness,”’ Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 


Irish Times,—** An exceedingly well written and very delight- 


ful story.” 
8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 


Dorothy Margaret ‘Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER chapters on Auction Bridge). 


Manchester Guardian.—‘ Miss Stuart's descriptive and 


narrative passages are written withan imaginative vigour and 
@ power over that are rare in books of this style.” 4 ‘SA U AY 3 R RI 53 
James Prior FORTUNA CHANCE 

The Times,—** A aood tale of the adventures of a Jacobite 


fugitive in the middle of the ghteonth century, given with is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 
————_————— It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 


By AYLMER MAUDE} | its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
THE LIFE OF First Fifty Years. 7 which its chapters appeared. : 
TOLSTOY [3rd Impression. 1 | yOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
YEARS, A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
ust Published. 


Daily Telegraph We recommend the book to the careful Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


perusal of all intelligent people.” re th Off 
Evening Standard.—“ An admirable biography. We do not di ot from ° ice, 
” 


think a better is to be found in modern literature. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“ The best Encyclo- 


5 pedia ever brought 
C H AM out. We have con- 
sulted it constantly, 
with increasing ad- 
D j A miration for its uni- 
form accuracy.” 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, in 10 Vols. 
Apply to your Bookseller for Cash Prices. 


It is safe to assert that no set of books will prove more generally useful in every household than the latest issue 
of this world-renowned work, which Is a storehouse of information on every conceivable subject. 


DAILY CHRONICLE, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 752 pages, cloth, 6s. net. 


STOKES’ CYCLOPAZEDIA 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


The amount of information concerning recent and current | 
events will delight all music-lovers, Every subject has been 
treated in the light of the latest research, though where 
authorities differ both are quoted. | 


| 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D. ° 
3 vols., cloth, &1 118. 6d. net ; half morocco, &2 5s. net. 


A history Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 
Tongue from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with 
Specimens of their Writing. Ulustrated with nearly 300 Por- 


Edited by the Rev. T. DAVIDSON. 
1,264 pages, cloth, 128. 6d.; half morocco, 188. 
A Library Dictionary giving the Explanation, Pro- 


Compound Phrases, Technical Terms in use in the 
Arts and Sciences, &c. 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D. 
768 pages, cloth, 6S. net. 


Pronouncing, Topographical, Statistical, 
Historical, 


CHAMBERS’SLargeType| CHAMBERS'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. /|90t, CENTURY| BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY. 


nunciation and Etymology of Words ; together with Cloth, 3s. Gd. 


} bound, 5s. ; 
4 morocco, 68. Gd. net. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE | Premio. STOKES’ CYCLOPEDIAof 
GAZETTEER 2% WORLD.) | FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


‘ Supersedes all other 773 pages, cloth, 38. Gd. net ; half morocco, 78. 6d. net. 


cheap dictionaries.” — 
Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL.| rally. 


CHAMBERS’S 


Edited by D. PATRICK and F. H. GROOME. 
1,006 pages, cloth, 106. 6d. ; half morocco, 158. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all 
nations, from the Remotest Times to the Present Day, 
with copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of 
the more difficult names. 


Will prove of immense value to Teachers, Public 
Speakers, Legal and Literary Men, and Readers gene- 


An Ideal 
Gift Book. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS & THEIR NESTS 


Contains 132 exquisite Illustrations in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 21s. 
The most perfect and beautiful Illustrations of our feathered friends ever produced. NET. 
Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. Introduction by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A CORONAL 


A New Anthology of Prose and Verse, 
Classical and Modern in Selection, chosen by 


L. M. LAMONT 


D Although so many anthologies have been published, the 
personal note in this selection may be counted on to give the 
necessary variety, and the compiler has purposely omitted the 
most frequently quoted poems and passages, not in any sense 
as slighting them, but treating their beauties as so familiar that 
repetition is needless. The modern quotations will be found to 
be particularly wide—Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, 
and Pater are represented among the Victorians, the work of 
Oscar Wilde, Francis Thompson and Ernest Dowson has _ been 
drawn upon, while amongst the writers of to-day one notices the 
names of Maurice Maeterlinck, Mr. Herbert Trench, Mr. W. H. 
Davies, Lord Alfred Douglas, Mr. Arthur Symons, and many 
others. The frontispiece in photogravure is from a picture by 
Vittore Carpaccio. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Cream Buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Inland Postage 3d.] 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Old English Houses: The Record of a Random 
Itinerary. By ALLAN FEA. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 
over 100 Illustrations in Half Tone. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Feminine Influence on the Poets. By 
EDWARD THOMAS. With Photogravure Portraits. 350 pp. Demy | 
8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

| 


People and Questions. A New Volume of 
Essays by G.S. STREET. Wide cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 


Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Study with a Bio- 
— Background. By ARTHUR RANSOME. With a Portrait | 
in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7. 6d. net. | 


Leaders of the People: Studies in Democratic | _ 
History from the Twelfth Century to the Time of the Chartist 
Movement. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure and many interesting Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MARTIN SECKER 
Number Five John Street, Adelphi, London 


DICKENS'S GHILDREN. 


A beautiful series of pictures in full colours by 
Jessie Willcox Smith dealing with some of Dickens's 
best beloved children. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


THE FIRST CARGO. The coming of the 
Saxons to Britain. The second episode in 
“THROUGH THE MISTS” of the great 
historic past. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


THE LAND OF THE CARIBOU. In the 
wild country of the Arctic Prairies. 


JAGQUES-EMILE BLANCHE 


An Article about the work of this noted 
painter, illustrated with his portraits of 
Thomas Hardy, Henry James, and others. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER ARE— 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

JOHN FOX, Jr. 

KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 
GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 

ALSO OTHER ARTICLES, STORIES AND POEMS IN 


THE 


CHRISTMAS 
SCRIBNER 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. net ;2or cloth, gilt edges, 6S, net. 
THE ART ANNUAL. 


Being the Christmas Number of THe Art JourNAL, consists of THE ART OF 
Sir Lawrence 


ALMA-TADEMA, 


O.M., R.A., R.W.S. 


By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 
4 Full-page Plates in Colour, over SO Illustrations, and a Hand-printed Etching. 
An authenticated List of the Painter's Works, from OPUS I (1851) to 
OPUS C D (1910), is given. 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema writes :—‘ A handsome and first-class number.” 
The Outlook.—‘* Exquisitely illustrated.” 
The Fie/d.—“ Pictures are reproduced exceedingly well. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIs Housg, TaLLis STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P.; FREDERIC 
HARRISON, Esq., D.C.L.; Sir FRANK T, MARZIALS, C.B. ; 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 


Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; The Right Hon. the 
EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 


Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D. ; 
Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; Ingram Bywater, Esq., D.Litt. ; 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D. ; Hon. Arthur Elliot, D.C L. ; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
Esq., Litt.D. ; — y Gedge, Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Edmund 
Gosse, mad LL.D. ; Mrs. J. R. Green; D. G. Hogarth, Esq.; Rev. W. Hunt, 
D.Litt. ; Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. ; Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D.; Sidney 
Lee, Esq., Litt.D.; W. S_ Lilly, Esq. ; Sidney J. Low, Esq.; Rev. W. D. 


Morrison, LL.D.; J. F. Payne, Esq., M.D.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; 
Prof. ti G. Robertson, Ph.D.; H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A.; A. W. Ward, 
Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a 
year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s. ; Life Membership, according to 
Se Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 

embers. Reading Room open from 10 to 6.30. The NEW 
CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to. 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 255. 
The Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to. 1909), price £1 IIs. 6d.; to 
members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY 
LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE LORD 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE 


HIM A LIFE MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.” 
W. E. H. Lecxy. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
above on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 


SALES BY AUCTION. | 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, at 1 o'clock p ly, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, framed and in the portfolio, including ‘fine 
mezzotint portraits after Sir J. Reynolds by J. McArdell, J. R. Smith, W. Dickinson 
V. Green, &c. ; early impressions of Adam and Eve, St. Hubert, Melancholi and 
other important engravings by Albert Diirer, the property of the late H Penfold, Esq. 
(sold by order of the executors). Other properties, comprising drawings by 
attributed to Rembrandt van Rhyn, P. P. Rubens, J. B. Pater, F. Boucher, &c. ; 
Interesting collections in bound volumes of caricatures, many in colours ; small fancy 
subjects ; portraits ; etchings and engravings by Old Masters; publications of the 
Arundel Society, &c, 
May be viewed two days prior. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, at 1 _ o'clock precisely, 
valuable and interesting BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a selection from 
the Library of Sydney Humphries, Esq., and other properties, comprising a Most 
Important Collection of the Autograph Manuscripts of George Meredith ; the 
original Autograph Manuscript of Byron's Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte ; Autograph 
Letters and Manuscripts of Millais, Ruskin, Swift, Pope, Burney, and others; 
Collections relating to Ranelagh Gardens, and Caricatures ; a special early copy of 
Turner's “ Liber Studiorum”; a large Collection of the Sporting Prints by John 
Scott, in Early States; First Editions of Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, Locker, 
Fitzgerald, Lamb, Swinburne ; a Genevan Bible presented by Isack Walton to 
Charles Cotton; Old and Rare Books; Miniatures and relics of important 
personages ; fine Works on Carpets, with Coloured Plates, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, THE PROPERTY OF ALFRED 
WALTER VON HEYMEL, ESQ., OF MUNICH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, a choice 

collection of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the property of Alfred Walter 

von Heymel, Esq., of Munich, including Fine Prints by Masters of the Torii School ; 

a series of six oblong Prints, ‘‘ The Fox’s Wedding,” and other important Prints by 

Harunobu ; “‘ The Awabi-Shell Divers of Ise,” Utamaro’s most famous Triptych ; 

Prints by Masanobu, Koriusai, Shiba Kokan, Buncho, Hokusai, &c., and a very 

important Old Japanese Album containing forty Prints, some signed Harunobu, the 
property of Mrs. A. M..Litchfield. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including 
Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott and the Duke of Wellington with John Wilson 
Croker ; an early and important letter of George Washington ; original Receipts of 
Sterne and Goldsmith ; interesting Series of Letters of Horace Walpole, the 
Brownings, Benjamin Disraeli, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Gaskell, John Forster, &c. ; 
Manuscript Petition of Alexander Selkirk, Prototype of Robinson Crusoe, to 
George I.; manuscript Poems by Chatterton, Burns, and Byron; important 
Napoleonic and Papal Documents ; and Autograph Letters of Nelson, Wellington, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, George Meredith, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


3s. Gd. net. NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
Laws or Auction BripcE. 
I, INTRODUCTION. 
Il. Description or THE GAME. 
Generac PRINCIPLES. 
No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 
IV. DECLARATIONS BY THE DEALER. 
No Trumps— Hearts— Diamonds—Clubs—Spades. 
V. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 
VI. DecLARATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAvER. 
VII. Dectarations THE FouRTH PLAYER. 
Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer 
Bippinc arter THE First Rounp. 
IX. Dovsiinc. 
X. GeNneRAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE TRUMPS, 

Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads—Avoidance of 
tenace openings—Table of leads—Returning leads—-Leading up to 
or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to ruff—Th 
discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 

XI. Generac Principles oF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE NO TRUMPS, 

The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The Fourth best. 

XII. Svnoesis or Leaps. 

Modifications of the lead due to bidding—The Play of the Elder 
Hand—The Flay of the Younger Hand—The Play of the Fourth 
Hand—The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is No 
Trump. 

XIII. Exampies oF STRATEGY. 
XIV. AMENITIES. 
Hints on General Play. 


Order of your bookseller or direct from the Office, 38. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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CHATTO WINDUS 


NEW FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. Printed in the fount specially designed by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE, and 
based upon the types used by the Italian printers of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. 


-VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Essays. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 12 CoLouRED Collet. pe illustrations by Norman Wilkinson. Crown 4to., printed 
on hand-made paper. Boards £2 12s. 6d. net. Vellum, £3 3s. net (Edition for sale limited to 225 Numbered Copies. ) Also 
10 Special Copies printed throughout upon vellum and bound in vellum gilt, with ties. These last are all sold, and application 
for them should be made to the Booksellers. 


“SAPPHO. One Hundred Lyrics. 


By BLISS CARMAN. Small Crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, boards, §s. net., parchment, 6s. net. This is the first 
volume of a Cheaper Series. 


THE AIRY WAY. By GEORGE A. B. DEWER,| LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: As Told 


Author of *‘ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,” ‘* The Fairy | in their Letters. By JANET ROSS. With numerous 
Year,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
This delightful book.”—Tue Rr. Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwe in Pall 
Mall Gazette MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS: An Historical 
THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL. Drama. By JOHN PRESLAND, Author of ‘Joan of 
By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. Including «« THE PILGRIM- | Arc: a Drama,” §s. net. 
AGE OF PLEASURE: a Morality Play,” by ALGERNON  _ “A fine piece of work, Excellent in its p ion of ch , impressive 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. ™ sentiment and dignified in metre.”—Scotsman. 


OLD KENSINGTON PALACE, and other A PILGRIM’S WAY: Songs. By KENNETH J. 
Papers. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations, | SPALDING. F’cap. 4to. buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. ‘« Lyrics of much charm and tenderness.”"—Padi Mail Gazette. 


An Edition de Luxe of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prayers. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. 


Each Prayer beautifully illustrated in Missal Style in Gold and Colours, by ALBERTO 
SANGORSKI. F’cap 4to. Japanese vellum, gilt top, 6s. net, or in parchment, gilt top, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 


F’cap 8vo. cloth, is. net each. 


FATHER DAMIEN. | TALK AND TALKERS. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, | By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Miniature editions (23-in. by 4}-in.). Velvet Calf Yapp is. 6d. net each. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. | PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


‘* A very dainty combination of prose lyrics and lyrics in water colour.” —Zvening Standard. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. 


Being a Procession of Flowers passing from Meadow and Coppice, through the Hedge to the Garden Pool and Herb patch, 
the story of which is told by CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD and pictured by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. F'cap 4to. 
decorated cover, 7s. 6d. net, or in parchment, full gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


STORIES +. SPANISH ARTISTS UNTIL GOYA. 


By SIR WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL. Selected and arranged by LUIS CARRENO. With an introduction by 
EDWARD HUTTON. New volume of ‘The Art and Letter Library.” 8 illustrations in Colour and 24 in Monochrome. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net; Large paper copies, with a special additional Coloured Plate, small crown 4to. rag 
paper, parchment, I5s. net. 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, |LETTERS AND SKETCHES FROM 


AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By E. G. KEMP, NORTHERN NIGERIA. By MARTIN S. KISCH, 
F.R.S.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Face of China.” With 18 plates Assistant Resident. With an introduction by SIR PERCY 
in colour and 6 in monochrome anda map. F’cap 4to. cloth, GIROUARD, and Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. Demy 
7s. 6d. net. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
**Miss Kemp is a traveller of intelligence and enterprise, and illustrates her 
own book with eleven drawings."—7he Times. A volume full of personal interest and charm." —Grafhic. 


FROM CONSTABLE TO COMMISSIONER: the Story of Sixty Years. Most of them 
Misspent. By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With a Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 


7s. 6d. net. 

THE SHADOWLESS MAN: PETER, SANTA CLAUS’S PARTNER. by THOMAS 
SCHLEMIHL. By ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. NELSON PAGE. With 8 IIlustrations in Colour by 
Translated by SIR JOHN BOWRING, and illustrated by OLGA MORGAN, and a Cover-design by F. BEDFORD, 
GORDON BROWNE. Demy 8vo. cloth decorated, 3s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

AUNT MARIA’S DRESSING TABLE. A TOY PARTY. With Verses by L. BODGER, and 
A Book for Children to paint and read. By HELEN REID Illustrations in Colour by DORA BARKS. F’cap. 4to. 
CROSS. Square 8vo. boards, Is. net. Coloured Picture boards, Is. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SACRIFICE. By Ff. E. PENNY, Author of ‘*The Unlucky , THE YOUNG IDEA. By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. 


Mark,” &c. 6s. Author of ‘* The Merry Heart.” 6s. 
MEZZOGIORNO. By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of | SENTENCED TO DEATH. By ROBERT MACHRAY, 

** Marotz,” &c. 6s. Author of ‘* The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn,” &c. 6s. 
THE NOISE OF LIFE. By CHRISTOPHER _ THE INCUBUS. By HELEN HESTER COLVILL, 

Author of ‘* They also Serve,” &c. Author of ‘* The Stepping Stone,” &c. 6s. 
THE LADY OF TRIPOLI. By MICHAEL “nn , Author of ‘* The Knight of the Golden Sword,” &c. 5s. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 
THE MINIMUM TASK. 
THE ZONGO SPECULATION. 
RUBBER IN RHODESIA. 
THE FUNTUMIA ELASTICA. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


VULCANISATION AND RUBBER 
TESTS. 


WHAT IS BALATA? 
Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


Published a year ago, is still valuable for its data and 
guidance as to Unionist principles and policy. 


Reduced to half-price—18, 3d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


House of Lords ... Lord R. Ceeil, K.C. 


oe 


Ireland... «+ Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army .. Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. 
Tariff Reform os «os oe As Bonar Law, M.P. 
Urban Land... __... E, G. Pretyman, M.P. 

(2) . Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
Education .. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem .._... Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing «+ «+ George Cave, K.C., M.P. 


F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 


The New Finance eee 
.. Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


Agricultural Land 


. Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... . Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget . Arthur Baumann. 
Foreign Affairs ..  ... . Mark Sykes. 

The Position of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


From Messrs. W. H. Smith's Bookstails and any Bookseller, 3d. net, 
or direct from the Office, post free, 18. TQ 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S, AIREY. 
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ADYANCE NOTICE. 


No Underwriting Commission. No Founders’ or Deferred 
Shares. No Purchase Commitments. 


The whole of the proceeds of this issue, less the 
amount of the preliminary expenses, Brokers’ fees 
and brokerage, will be available for Working Capital. 
The Directors and their friends have applied for 
40,000 Shares, to be allotted in full, of the 200,000 
Shares now offered to the public for subscription. 


The PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENS on MONDAY 
the 28th day of November, 1910, and will CLOSE on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 3oth day of November, Ig1o. 


Each original Allottee will be entitled to the right’ 

for a period of one year from the date of the 

Incorporation of the Company, to subscribe at par 

for 1 Share of the unissued Shares of the Company 
for every 2 Shares allotted. 


The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 


The Cinematograph 
Finance Corporation, 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 


CAPITAL - £100,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
400,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s, each. 


PRESENT ISSUE OF 


200,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 
5s. EACH AT PAR. 


PAYABLE: 3d. per Share on Application, 9d. per 
Share on Allotment, is. per Share one month after 
Allotment, and the Balance, as and when required, 
in calls not exceeding 1s. per Share. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

WM. JAMES WATSON, Esq., J.P., M.R.I.A.I., F.S.I., Benvenue, 
Rostrevor, County Down; Chairman Electric Vaudeville 
Theatres, Limited (Chairman). 

REGINALD MORETON, Esq., Pound Farm, Ditton Hill, Surrey 3 
Director London and General Electric Theatres, Limited. 

GEORGE EDWARDS, Esq., Cavendish Gardens, Clapham Park ; 
Proprietor of St. George’s Picture Palace, S.E., Rivers Hall 
Picture Palace, Essex Road, Islington, N., &c., &c. 

F. E. COE, Esq., 102, 104, and 106 New Oxford Street, London ; 
Managing Director of Coe’s International Advertising, Ltd., 
London, Paris, and New York. 

E. de MONTEL, Esq., to Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.; 
Late Manager New Bioscope Trading Company, Limited, 
London, W. 

PHILIP YORKE, Esq., Hampden House, Kingsway, London, W.C.; 
(Late Manager of the Palace Theatre of Varieties, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and the Tivoli, Strand), Director of The Newark, 
Lincoln, Wakefield, Barnsley, and Leamington Electric Theatres, 
&e. (Managing Director). 

SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. COOTE & RICHARDS, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C. 
BANKERS. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited, 77 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


Branches. 
BROKER. 
Mr. C. H. E. ALLEN, St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
London, E.C., and of the Stock Exchange. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. GOODRICKE, COTMAN, HOOPER, PHIPPS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Station Chambers, London, 
E.C. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
H. C. WEATHERLEY, A.C.A., pro tem., 38 & 39 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


Copies of the full filed Prospectus, dated November 25, 1910, and 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, 
Auditors, and at the Registered Offices of the Company. 
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THE Specially written and prepared for the €lection. 


“SATURDAY” HANDBOOK 2 UNIONIST SPEAKERS. 


A 64 page pamphlet supplementary to the ‘‘SarurpAyY” HANDBOOK of 1909 
(now half-price, 1s. 3d. net ; 1s. 7d. post free). 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, KC. 
NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, SEVENPENCE. 


Lorp Rosert CEcIL’s valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
Question of the Hour is supplemented by 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL NOTES ON 


Second Chambers 

The Lords and Money Bills 

The Origin of Hereditary Right 

The Creation of Peers and Guarantees 
The Referendum in Operation 

The Lords and Radical Bills 

The Good Work of the Peers 

The Campbell-Bannerman Scheme. 


The PARLIAMENT BILL, Mr. Asquith’s Vacillation, the 
Objects of the Radical Government, Lord Lansdowne’s 
Alternative, 


THE ROSEBERY PLAN, 


The Views of Lord Rosebery, Lord Curzon, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Selborne, and others on 


REFORM, HEREDITY, AND DEMOCRACY, 


and 


MR. BALFOUR’S THREE PROPOSITIONS for a 


Permanent Settlement 
will all be found in 


THE LORDS QUESTION. 


An absolutely up-to-date Guide to essential 
facts and the best thought on the subject. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents; or, if there should be any difficulty or delay in getting it, 
it will be sent by return of post on receipt of 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO0., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Poetical Works of 
Mrs. Horace Dobell. 


*," A collected Edition of her works, with a brief memoir. 


po. Se “* It is easy to recognise in these very varied poems, some of which 
are graceful narratives, others spirited appeals, and others thoughful reflections, 
the evidences q a refined and varied mental life. he verses abound in 
facile melody. . . . A body of refined and graceful poetry.” 


With 19 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


The Child’s Inheritance. 


Its Scientific and Imaginative Meaning; or, An Inquiry 

into the Science of the Imagination. By GREVILLE 
MacDONALD, M.D., Fellow of King’s College, London. 

Dairy Mirror : “ An appeal for greater imagination in the education of the 
b= 5 nd! a book of value to parents and those concerned in the education 


With Portraits. Small in. 1s. 6d. 
TheRomance of a Great Singer: 


A Memoir of Mario. 


By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE and FRANK HIRD. 


Dairy Tevecrarn: “ With anecdotes the book is plentifully supplied, and 
with its many interesting recollections and the excellent illustrations that 
embellish some of its es, should command no little attention and popu —z,. 

Daity Mirror: nteresting reading. Mario's triumphs, his is 
happy marriage with Grisi, the "s magnificent reception of Garibaldi at their 
superb villa near Florence—all pe nd more is graphically told by Mrs. Pearse, 
and it is well worth reading.” 


With Photogravure and Half-tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
1 t. 


Sir Woodbine Parish, k.cu, r.rs. 


And Early Days in Argentina. 
By the Hon, NINA L. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH. 


Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


The Pageant of My Day. 


By MAJOR GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘“ Reynell 
Taylor: a Biography,” ** Day Dreams,” * Annals of an 
Eton House,” &c. 
*.* Essays dealing with thoughts and feelings with which many are 
JSamiliar, and that most experience at one time and another in their 
lives. 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the 
Works of 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 


Lady Ritchie ; 
Some Writings of the A Novelist hitherto Unpublished ; 
26 Portraits of the Author, 

arranged in chronological order, from the age of three onwards ; 

and about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Printed in Large Type on Fine Paper. 

Vols. 1 & 22 VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. Now Ready. 

» 3&4. PENDENNIS, 2 vols. Ready Dec. 15» 1910, 
And two or three volumes will be issued each month 
until the completion of the Edition on October 16, 1911. 

EveninG In type and ae ad get-up ~ produced te pit 

and clear, the envy 
who ‘makes in this The 
lishers have done their very best.” 
Giascow HERALp: risk in anticipating that this new edition 
whe up its position, unchallenged, as the very best 


Mawchnsrax Gvaapian: “A new edition that should do credit to any 
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London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


The Season’s Great Novel.”—DatLy MAIL. 


HOWARDS END. FORSTER | 


Datty TeveGrarn.—‘ There is no doubt about it whatever. Mr. E. M. 
Forster is one of the great novelists. All will agree as to the value of the book, 
as to its absorbing interest, the art and power with which it is put tegether, and 
they will feel with us that it is a book quite out of the common a writer who is 
one of our assets, and is likely to be one of our glories.” 


THE RETURN. py WALTER DE LA MARE. 


MorninG Post.—‘ One of the most curiously i interesting and original books 
that it has been our fortune to come across for a long time.’ 


THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. by JANE WARDLE 


Trutu.—“ A brilliant piece of satire.” 


Mr. E, T. Cook, in the DAILY CHRONICLE: *‘ Not for many 
years, if ever, will Sir Lewis Michell’s book be displaced as the 
Standard life of his friend.” 


The Life of the Right Hon. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES 


By The HON. SIR LEWIS MICHELL. 


Two Volumes. [Illustrated. Demy 8vo. price 30s, net. 


HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
A Memoir. By his WIFE. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
1 vol. 15s, net. 

Times.—“ The memoir is not merely the worthy record of a career which, 
even apart from its more public aspects, was well worth recording. It is also a 
very be namo and engaging delineation of a personality that was very apt to be 
misunderst 


The Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol. 15s, net. 
Dany Tevecrari.—‘ A charming picture of the life of a naval officer of 
the Victorian period, who from his boyhood had every social advantage, and 
had the had the good i judgment to make the most of them.” 


Clara Novello’s Reminiscences. 
Compiled by her ens CONTESSA VALERIA GIGLIUCCI. 
With a Memoir by A. D. COLERIDGE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Morninc Post.—“‘ Clara Novello's book makes very attractive reading.” 
Patt Mati Gacerte.—“ The whole volume is a very desirable one. 


Twenty ¥ Years in the Himalaya. 


a Major the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha Rifles. 
ith Map. _ Fully! Illustrated. 16s. net. 


fi 


Forest Life and Sport in India. 
By S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.I.E. (lately Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Indian Government). With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. } 
Osservex.— A delightful and valuable story. The chapter on the habits 
of tigers is is an inspired contribution toa very rare branch of knowl ledge.” 


In Forbidden Seas: Recollections of Sea- 


Otter Hunting in the Kurils. 
By H. J. SNOW, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Nation.—‘ Mr. Snow’s fresh and direct narrative is as exciting a tale of 
adventure as one could wish f for.” 


Recollections of an Old ™ Mountaineer. 
By WALTER LARDEN. Fully Illustrated, 14s, net. 
Times : “ A volume which will heartily delight true lovers of mountaineeri 


A book like this, genially discursive but replete with wise maxims and i ms 
about i craft, i is eminently r readable for the right reader.” 


INTERESTING BOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


The Diary of a Modernist. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “An Agnostic’s 
Progress,” &c. 6S. 


British Wegkty: “The | interest of its pages consists in the skill by which 
he contrives to nurture a ye Cc upon a frankly modernist 
interpretation of the Churc 


Preachers and Teachers. 
By JAMES GRA AND SIMPSON, D.D., om of Manchester ; 
recently Principal of Leeds Clergy School. 5s. ni 
Mancugester Guarpian.—‘‘ Dr. Simpson's new book possesses in a very 
high degree the merit of being readable.” 


The Book of Books. 


A Study of the Bible. By Canon LONSDALE RAGG, B.D., Rector 
of Tickencote. 58, net. 


The Spirit of Power. 
THE CHURCH IN Ret EARLY SECOND CENTURY. 


NEST A. EDG “o> B.D., Sub-Warden of he College 
ERN t 
ost. Saviour in Hulsean Lecturer in the University of 


Cambridge. ts. net. 
Please write for Mr. Edward Arnold's complete list. 


LONDON : : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, {41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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